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‘Our little child is dying, Pierre.” 


The man did not answer; but gazed steadfastly 
lown into the pale, thin face that nestled closely in 
his wife’s arms—the fixed, vacant 


gaze ol despa r 
‘Oh, my husband, is there no help? 


Would not 
} } 


; my God, and we have not 


wine revive him Ah! 
bread _ 


“Marie! 


unnatural voice trembled—* 1 would not give him 


”—and the lips that gave forth the harsh, 


wine, if I had it. I would not have him live. We 


have no bread: there has been no fire upon the 
hearth these three days. We are starving, and he 
dies before us 

‘*Oh, he must not die !"’ gasped the woman, with 
a convulsive shudder * You will get work, and 
all will be well again jeg—do anything for us; 
but my child—oh no! I cannot give up my child 

The little creature felt the convulsive grasp which 
pressed him closer to ber heart. He moaned as he 
essayed to raise his wasted arms to her neck; and 
the parched lips quivered as if they would pray for 
drank from the earthen 


water. How eagerly he 


cup the ouly draught that they could give him, and 


then a look of love overspread the wasted features, 
and lighted the glazing eyes that were lifted to his 


mother’s face. His thin, feeble fingers wound them- 
selves more tightly about her lands; the languid 
smile faded, trembled on the livid ps—il Was gone 

The fixed, agonized expression of the mother’s 
face did not change. though she knew this was 
death She felt the little limbs stiffen rigidly within 
her arms. She looked into the eyes, now meaning- 
less, as if she would call back the soul that had 
lighted them. ‘Then tears gathered in her own, and 
fell slowly upon the face of the dead child She 
looked up to her husband, still so stern in his hoy 


lessness, and said-— 


“You were right, Pierre; he does not suffer 
now.”’ 

Theirs were not the only despairing hearts in 
Paris that night. Hundreds of the poor and friend- 


athered in 


less were 





ts wretched by -places, and 
others leaned over a scanty fire in the garret of some 
roll of carriages that 


proud hotel, listening to the 


bore guests in their rich attire to join in the reve 





which came at times in strange contrast from be- 
low. They were strong, athletic men, who would 
willingly have labored for those dependent upon 
them; but their toil-stained hands were folded— 
there was no work for those who were starving 
Was it a wonder that, repulsed as they went from 
street to street seeking employment which none 
could give them, they cursed in their hearts the 
splendor of those who “ wasted their substance in 
riotous living,’’ or looked fiercely upon the beautiful 
women who thronged the shops in all the pride of 
fashionable ease and elegance, when they thought 
of their own wives and little ones, to whom they 
must return with no words of consolation ? 

And so the tempest gathered that was soon to 
sweep in wrath the artificial barriers and distinctions 
which wealth has raised between man and man 


Already its far-off mutterings had been heard, while 


Slowly came a hungry people, as a lion, ereeping 
nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly- 
dying fire.”? 

The days went on, and Pierre Garnier was stil] 
wasting his young life in that miserable garret by 
the side of his sorrowful wife He had been a 
skillful workman, and many a gem which sparkled 
at the court of the ‘citizen king’ owed its chaste 


‘tting to his 1 sy hands Dut now the de icalte 
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tools which he had used so skillfulry were one by 
one sold for their scanty subsistence, and the clothes 
of the dead babe had furnished their last meal. 
[he lonely mother buried her face in her folded 
arms, and sat for hours without speaking; while her 
husband strode through the narrow room, in deep 
and moody thought, that sometimes found vent in a 


muttered imprecation as he struck his forehead with 


his clenched hands. 


‘Why do you weep, Marie ?”’ he said, suddenly, 


as he paused before her. 

The gray twilight had filled the room, so that he 
could not see the heavy eyes that she lifted to meet 
his own 

“Ah, heaven, why should I ask; [ know that 
you think of the little grave from which you come.”’ 

‘Not alone, Pierre, though he was our first-born; 
but I stayed to rest upon the stairs—for I am weaker 
now—and the door opened where the beautiful 
young girl we have so often met disappears. It 
was so warm and bright in the saloon. ‘There were 
crimson hangings, and rich carpets, and mirrors; 
and she was there. But she is a wile, Pierre, and 
a mother; for a dear little child was cradled in her 
arms; and I knew it was her own by the sweet 
mother-look in her eyes. Ah, well—she sung to it, 
while I stood weeping to see her so happy, and the 
baby smiled as my own had done. Then I thought 
God was not just—that here beneath this very roof 


she could nurse her infant, surrounded by all com- 


forts, where we had seen our own perish with the 
cold, and hunger pains. But I knew it was a wicked 
thought, and I prayed to be forgiven. God knows 
what I deserve, and he is just.’ 

** My poor Marie !’ 
strongly to his heart ere he rushed forth into the 


‘—and she felt herself pressed 


darkness 

That was a fearful mght for Marie. She watched 
through it alone, for her husband did not return; and 
with her fears for him came thoughts of her little 
one, a yearning Wish, a wild longing to clasp it once 
more to her heart. Then the retmembrance of the 
happiness she had witnessed returned, and the 
temptation to murmur that her lot had been so 
bitter. Ah, little do the fortunate know the piercing 
envy that assails the soul of one bowing beneath 
power and sorrow, When such contrasts bitterly 
arise! So the dreary night wore on, and daylight 
came, but her husband did not return Then a 
strange tumult rose from the street; a hurried tramp 
of men, shouts and cries, that would have struck ter- 
ror to a less lonely heart. The great church bells 
struck with a low, booming sound, as if to rouse 
those who still slumbered; while now and then a 
quick, sharp report broke over all, like the discharge 
of musketry in the hands of skillful marksmen 

It was the first moment of the threatened down- 
fall of the king It was the voice of the people 
demanding relief from the oppression of their want; 
and when a nation rises, the “voice of the people 
is, indeed, the voice of God.” 


Marie Garnier forgot that she was childless, for- 


got that she had not tasted food; she thought only 
of her husband as the day passed and the tumult 
became louder. She ventured forth once to seek 
him; but she saw only the wounded borne past on 
rude litters, and heard, mingled with their moans, 
shouts of rage and defiance. Her feet slipped in 
pools of blood as she neared the dreadful “bar- 
rier ;’’ and the crowd pressed upon her so that she 
was borne down to the earth. Her very soul sick- 
ened as she thought her husband might have been 
among the victims, and she hurried from the jostling 
throng to claim, at least, the shelter of her own 
wretched home. 

The dark February day was closing around her as 
she crouched by the window which overlooked the 
street below, when Pierre’s hurried, heavy tread 
sounded upon the stairs. His face was stained and 
disfigured, his clothes crushed and torn; but he 
stayed for no explanations. He scarcely heeded the 
ery of joy with which she sprang towardgs him. He 
had come to bring her food, and to tell her that the 
He warned her not to leave the 
More 


blood would be shed, but France would be free ; and 


people had risen 


house again, and to have no fears for him 


even while he spoke, the thrilling Marseillais came 
surging up through the air from a hundred voices, 
while torches flickered and glared redly through the 
night. He was gone, and Marie was again sleepless. 
Another lonely, fearful day, though the tumult with- 
out was fainter; another night of horror, and an 
eventful morning dawned. 

It was the never-to-be-forgotten 24th of February, 
the day that marked the downfall of monarchy in 
France, when a king’s hand affixed the sea! of his 
own banishment, and the populace reigned in his 
stead. 

A neighbor, as poor and as solitary as herself, had 
passed the night with Marie ; but the woman had 
none of her gentler spirit. She burned te mingle 
with the wild me/ée as in the time when the heads 
of the nobles, bleeding and still convulsed, borne 
upon a dull, blood-stained spike, became the ensign 
of an infuriated mob. At daybreak she went out— 
to search for food, she said; but once, when savage 
yells rent the air. Marie looked from the casement 
to see her late companion striding on with the mass 
that were thronging towards the palace, with cries 
and gestures that threatened death to its inmates. 

Then some hidden influence impelled her to steal 
sofily down to the corridor where she had seen the 
beautiful child with its young mother; and while 
she stood there crouching in a dark corner, the door 
of the saloon was flung back, and a young man 
rushed forth, his face pale and haggard, and his citi- 
zen’s dress scarcely concealing the rich uniform that 
glittered beneath it. His wife had fallen upon the 
floor in an agony of tears, and the poor little child 
sobbed when it found no one heeded its loneliness. 

The door was closed, and Marie listened a long 
time to the sobs from within. Then once more she 
crept back to her garret and her cheerless solitude. 


She knelt down by the window, with clasped hands 





a 


a 
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and straining eyes; but in all the thousand passers- 
by she could not see the form she watched for. She 
could hear them shouting that the king had fled; she 
saw the rude mob that pressed from the palace 
gates. Her heart sank within her when men with 
gaping wounds were borne past, and she feared he 
might even now have perished. 

How she would have been comforted by the pre- 
sence of her little child in this lonely hour! And, 
as she thought of this, she could almost fancy that 
she heard his murmuring voice ; nay—could she be 
deceived —it was wailing at the very door; and 
though she knew how mad and impossible the fan- 
tasy, she sprang to open it. 

There was a basket upon the threshold, and a 
child’s face had escaped from the linen cloth thrown 
over it. 
was a strange wondering glance that appealed to 


Its eyes were filled with tears, and there 


her heart more sadly than words could have done. 
A paper dropped from the folds of its robe as she 
took the infant tenderly in her arms; and she read, 
by the faint light yet lingering in the gray sky, the 


burden of a mother’s hopes and fears. 


*“ My husband flies with his king, and I follow 
him. I cannot take my little child. I have seen 
you watch me. I know that you are kind and good, 
that your own babe is buried. Love mine for me; 
I give her to your care. God willing, I shall soon 
relieve you of the charge. 

“CLARE DE LA Rocue.” 


Never did mother fold her arms more fondly 
about her child than Marie when pressing the little 
stranger to her heart. She soothed its low cries, 
and, when it slept, sat gazing on its features as the 
moonlight fitfully revealed them. So long since she 
had near the soft breathing of an infant’s sleep, 
she almost felt as if her own had been restored to 
her! How she pitied the poor mother, forced to the 
sudden separation ; and how earnestly she thanked 
heaven for the gift thus unexpectedly sent for her 
consolation. 

Pierre came at midnight; but now he trembled 
with fatigue and excitement. He threw himself 
upon the bed, and brushed back the matted hair 





from his forehead. His eyes were bloodshot, and 
his arm, torn and lacerated, hung helplessly by his 
side. Almost instinctively, Marie hid her little 
charge from his sight, as she came to kneel beside 
him and pour out her thanks for his safe return, and 
her horror at the injury he had sustained 

‘We are rid of the curse of royalty,’’ he said, in 
answer to her hurried questions. ‘ The people are 
the rulers now. We will show them what it is to 
trifle with starving men. I have witnessed—oh! 
such scenes! My comrades fell around me in the 
iron shower which they poured upon us, as the 
coward king and his frightened minions fled. We 
rushed into the very heart of the palace ; we tram- 


nled its silken hangings beneath our feet. I myself 


have trodden on the throne to which we have bowed 
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down so long. The young prince, Marie, and his 
beautiful mother—they had left her to brave our 
rage.”’ 

*“O heaven, you did not shed that innocent 
blood "9 

‘We were madmen; we burned to revenge the 
fallen; we cried ‘away to the Chamber of Deputies 
where they have hidden—we will not let them 
escape.’ | rushed headlong down the broad palace 
stairs. The crowd thickened—men, women, chil- 
dren—singing, shrieking, shouting. The National 
Guard gave way before us. We penetrated to the 
very centre of the chamber. The people were 
already there, and drawn swords menaced the depu- 
ties But when I saw them crowd around that 
brave woman, so fair, so pale, so still in the midst 
of the torrent, I could not lift my hand. The young 
count clapped his little hands, and shouted to those 
who would have murdered him. I struck aside a 
musket that was leveled to his heart. Ah, Marie, | 
thought of you—how you would have plead for 
them—and when they fled, I tollowed to protect the 
mother and the child. She was torn from him in 
the crowd; his little brother was trampled down, 
and she wrung her hands and strove to rush back 


to seek for them. It was I who restored her chil- 


dren to her. Yet I hated them when I thought that 
Thad saved a life that might one day press our necks 
to the earth in return. Down with the nobles and 
their viperous brood!’ he shouted, fiercely, as if 
still cheering on the rabble to their work of destruc- 
tion. 

Marie trembled for her little charge; the child 
cried out in its sleep. She snatched it from the 
floor, and soothed it in her arms. The gems which 
clasped its delicate robes glittered in the moonlight 
as she knelt before him, and prayed that he would 
not thrust it forth to the pitiless hands that would 
destroy it. She pleaded as a mother only can plead, 
for she felt the spirit of that young and tender wo- 
man breathed into her heart. 

‘* We had not food for our own,’’ muttered Pierre, 
sullenly. 

‘ But God hath sent us the nursling, and he will 
provide. He put it into my heart. this love. Do 
not make me childless again.”’ 

‘*God forbid that I should grieve you, Marie ; but 
keep it from my sight. We can, at least, starve 
together.”’ 

How gratefully she kissed the poor wounded arm 
which her hands had bound up; and then she left 
him to the sleep of exhaustion, as she watched the 
child’s calm face, pressed closely to her bosom, until 
she too slumbered. 

When she awoke, the child—Clare they called 
her, for her beautiful mother’s sake—was playing 
with the loosened hair which had fallen round as 
she tossed restlessly; and the lonely woman was 
comforted, and thought more cheerfully of the little 
grave than she yet had done 

And Pierre, too, was won insensibly and against 


his will by the innocent smiles of the little Clare, 
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for he did not refuse to take her from her foster- 


mother, while large tears rolled down his haggard 
} 


There was no more lack of food, for gold, 


nore than Marie had ever seen before, was found 


luce 


when they searched the basket in which the babe 
had been placed; and when the wild political storm 
subsided, the shops were opened again, and Pierre 
found employment, and could redeem the tools he 
had parted with 

The little Clare became the happiness of their 
and often the rude artizan paused in 


humble home ; 


his employment, and came to watch her smiles and 


(See Pi 


‘Tr’s just as you raise them,”’ said Mr. Warner, 


in his dogmatic way ‘I don't believe in a boy's 


} 


taking to a hammer and a girl to a doll, from an in- 


stinct of nature. Girls are different because they 


are educated differently. There is no other law in 
the matter.”’ 

said a lady. who made one of 
about 


‘* My experience,” 
a little company numbering half a dozen, and 
she spoke in a quiet way, “leads me to a different 
conclusion. Each sex has a use in society pecu- 


childhood, 
Gentle, 


liarly its own; and, from the earliest 


impulses pointing thitherward may be seen 

tender, and loving are the uses of woman, and for 
fitted by Hardier, 
is designed for a different 


The boy takes the 


these she is nature rougher, 
bolder is man, because he 
sphere of life hammer, the 
whip, or any other plaything that is noisy, or calls 
for the exercise of strength and action; while the 
girl, as naturally, busies herself with her doll, or 
her cups and saucers.”’ ’ 


replied Mr. Warner 


provide a hammer and whip for the one, and a doll 


Simply,” “because you 
for the other.”’ 
“No.” 


than this 


returned the lady, “the cause lies deeper 
It is radical. How is it with your own 


> 


little Anna? Sne 1s here to-day.”’ 


‘She never had a doll in her life. T will riot per- 
mit such a thing to come into my nouse. I wish to 
develop the strength, not the weakness of her cha- 
racter.”’ And, as Mr. Warner spoke, he threw a 
glance upon his wife, which said, plainly enough, 
This wouldn’t be so, if you had your way.” 
“Oh!” remarked the lady, “then you are trying 


You 


are not willing to let it develop naturally, and, as I 


to warp her character to suit your own theory 


would say, healthfully ”’ 

“T wish to give it a strong and healthy develop- 
ment.”’ 

«Then it must grow from inward elements. If 
you warp it, as you are certainly doing, you will 
weaken and deform, instead of producing beauty, 


health, and strength.”’ 


AZINE 


gambols, leaning near his faithful wife, whose chast- 
ened look told that in her present happiness she had 
not forgotten the fearful night when her first-born 
perished. 

It was many months before the beautiful mother 
could claim her infant, and pour forth her grateful 
thanks to those who had befriended it. And now, 


as Marie watches her own little Clare, who has 
taken the place her foster-child once occupied in 
their hearts and home, she thanks God, who, at her 
need, sent, in the guise of a helpless infant, a Gift 


from Heaven. 


« So you think,’’ said Mr. Warner, a little rudely 
Opinionated men are very often rude to ladies 
“ Yes, I think so,” 


to notice the gentleman’s manner 


replied the lady, not seeming 


«“ Where is your dear little girl?” asked one of 
the company, a little while after, addressing Mrs. 
Warner 

‘She’s playing about the garden. I saw her from 
the window a few minutes ago.”’ 


“Tt 1 the 


lady with whom the child’s father had held the con 


would be a pleasant experiment,”’ sair 


troversy 


‘just to take a look after Anna, and see 


what she is doing. I'll warrant that the girl’s in- 


stincts are predominant in her acts. You'll not find 
her dragging up the flowers, nor throwing stones at 
the birds, nor even digging in the dirt.” 

‘ You'll probably find her racing about with the 
boy s,’’ said the father 

“ We'll see 


the door. 


Come! And the lady started for 


The company followed her out. Anna 
Was not in the garden among the flowers, nor romp- 
ing with the boys. 

* Anna!”’ called the mother. They listened, and 
her sweet, young voice was heard faintly answer- 
ing. Guided by the sound, she was soon discovered 
by those in search of her 

‘‘ What is she doing ?’’ asked Mr. Warner, who 
did not at first see her distinctly 


Playing mother!” replied the lady with whom 


he had held the controversy 


And she spoke in a 
tone of triumph 
' said Mr. Warner 


“ See for yourself. sy 


«« Nonsense 
« The little witch !"’ exclaimed the father, affected 
with pleasure, in spite of himself, by what ne saw 

Anna had found a cap, belonging to the lady at 
whose house they were visiting, and, with this 
drawn upon her head, was nursing a rabbit with the 
earnest fondness of a mother 

The ladies caught the happy child in their arms, 
and almost devoured her with kisses, while Mr 
Warner escaped back into the house, to re-arrange 


his forces for a new battle on his favorite hobby. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 


« Lovi 


you, Charley ?—no, not a bit! What 


«“ Tell you so, indeed!” said Ellen, indignantly 
“that will I never do, and I willi 


wager 


should put such a ridiculous idea into your head “ Very well, Elly; | see you have some vague 
Why, you are a mere boy!” romantic dream of some corsair of a lover, aud, 


“fam not, Ellen, I assure you. I have not a 
ing about m« 


} 7 
ain sure I do not /ood 


poyish tee and, for my appearance, I 


Ilave 


1, indeed, cultivated this moustache with so much 


ike a boy in the least 


lor the present, [I stand but a poor chance; but you 
know | am to set out on my travels to-morrow, 


‘ 1 
ana 


‘My love she’s but a lassie yet, 


pains for nothing? Am I not nearly twenty-one ? Mw lave chete bat @ lassie vol 
and, above all, do I not love you devotedly ?” I ive her for a vear or twa 
The roguish little Ellen made no answer, but And she'll nae be so sau t 


began to sing— 


‘A little boy went out to shoot one day 


In the hands of little children, you know 


Pardon me, Elly, you are fond of old songs—good- 
by!’ So saying, the gay and handsome young man 
left the apartine nt 

The next day Charles came to take leave of Ellen, 
previous to going to South America, Where he ex- 
pected to sojourn for two or three years. They were 


both sadder than on the day before, and Elien’s eves 


looked very much as though she hac been having a 
“A e bird sat on a cherry-tree ; 
o d ery bn fore he came 


And whistled and said, ‘ You can’t shoot me 


> said Ellen, 





* Well, Eliv.”’ said Charles after awhile, with an 





to be gay, “do you still persist in what you 


laughing said yesterday ? don’t you love me one | 
‘| n’t know about that,’’ said Charles, saucily Not much.”’ said Ellen, faintly 
“] think. little maiden, that you are more than half *“ And do you st 


in love with me already, and I will see if I cannot 


make you quite so 





“ Just hear how the song goes on,”’ said El 


| want that whiskerando of yours 
to come and woo and win you ?”’ 
*‘ Not much,”’ said Kilen again; “that is to say 


«“ Pshaw, Ellen! 





‘© ¢ Only wait,’ said the boy, ¢ ti I get close enc 5 - = 
And ¢ ’ ; ter stands with you, said Charles You are in 
nd see if don't shoot vou rough; 
‘ love with me. I tell you 
‘> u think,’ said the bird, ‘I’m not up to snuff, " $i , 
Tp sit and be shot at wae Indeed I am not, sir,’”’ said Ellen, indignantly 


rles laughed in spite of himself, but returned 





‘But tell me seriously, Elly, why 
move heaven and earth to be more 


agreeable to you Tell me what you de sire and 


‘Indeed you are, my dear,”’ said Charles, “over 
head and ears in love—but you don’t know it; and 
se I must wait patiently till you find it out 
me so si 

«“ That will never be,”’ said Ellen 


‘IT have not forgotten our bet, Elly 





wish for in a lover.”’ vou reject your ‘ideal,’ and t me you love! [ 
We Charles, in the first place, my lover must shall expect you to present me i “ g 
be a handsome man, six feet 1 at least ring: but. shon!ld you marry your blue-beay I will 
want full an inch of the standard), then he must present you with yours.”’ 
have a great bushy beard (excuse me. deary Charle, Very well, sir.”’ said Ellen, “T may meet with 
but your little moustache is rather a miserable sub- my !’ sooner than you think, though I ibuta 
stitute), then he must waltz divinely, sing enchant- assie’ yet;’’ and she tossed her roguish little head 
ingly. and love me as well or better than you do scorntully 








‘“* Pshaw!”’ said Charles, impatiently, “ if you had 


such a lover, you would not like the grizziy bear 
I would bet you 


one-half so well as you do me 


your wedding ring, that if such an one as you de- 


scribe were to appear, which is not very likely, you 


would, after all, tell me that you would take me in 


preference.”’ 


‘Well, well, Elly, 


only this, that you have one plain, honest-hearted 


don’t be angry; remember 


lover, who will never forget you—and, Elly dear, 


et me advise you to beware of those fancy lovers 
Pirates, bandits, and Spaniards are to be particularly 
guarded against, being, as all young ladies know, 


exceedingly dangerous.”’ 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


THREE years passed quickly away. Ellen had 
“come out,’’ and had gained, oy her sweetness and 
vivacity, but still the 
hero, the “‘ideal,’’ had not yet appeared. Charles 


was still retained abroad, and was not expected back 


several sincere admirers; 


for another year at least. Could he have seen the 
joy with which his letters were received by Ellen, 
and known that the last was always kept in her 
bosom and read again and again, he might have felt 
pretty well assured of the state of her heart; as it 
But, 


unfortunately, about this time a personage who bid 


was, he became at times rather despondent. 


fair to realize Ellen’s romantic dreams appeared in 
society. He was a Spaniard and a count; he was 
also handsome and accomplished—and all the girls 
were in love with him. Ellen heard of nothing but 
the count for some time before she met with him. 
She saw him at last at a party—one of her young 
friends pointed him out to her. As she looked to- 
wards him, she saw a tall, noble-looking man, very 
dark, very handsome, and, better still, there was the 
magnificent beard. Soon afterwards, the count was 
introduced to her, and, after a little conversation, 
during which the count seemed much agitated, he 
told her that she so strongly resembled a very dear 
he had, that he could not look at her 


friend once 


without emotion. The suppression of deep feeling 
on his part was so evident, that Ellen’s warm sym- 
pathies were excited at once. She became interested 
.n him, more especially as she found that his con- 
versational and intellectual powers quite equaled his 
sensibility. Her own talents were called forth by 
his, and she could not but feel that she was appear- 


But 


soon, sooner than she expected or quite wished, he 


ing to great advantage to the pensive stranger. 
left her and returned no more. Surely, thought El- 
len, he will ask me to dance; but no—he returned 
little dis- 


no more that evening. Ellen went home a 


contented and vexed. The next evening she met 


with him again—but he merely bowed and passed 
on. A few nights afterwards, they met once more 
at a friend’s house. Towards the end of the eve- 
ning, after Ellen had seen him admired and flattered 
by half the ladies in the room, she was rather sur- 
prised when he came and took a quiet seat beside 
her. They soon fell into very pleasant conversation. 
The count had been a great traveler, and Ellen soon 
discovered that he had been in South America. She 
ventured, timidly, to ask if he knew Charles Som- 
mers? 

‘Yes, I have met with him in Valparaiso several 
times—a fine fellow, and a great pet with the ladies.”’ 

Ellen blushed. 

Is he a particular friend of yours ?’’ asked the 
count. 

“ Yes—no,”’ Ellen said, ‘not a very great, not a 
very particular friend;’’ and growing very much 
embarrassed as she thought she saw a smile on the 
added hurriedly, and blushing 


count’s face, she 


deeply, ‘only a slight acquaintance.’ 


PLPPALALS 


we 


The count seemed well pleased with ker answer 
He remained beside her some time longer, and after- 
wards asked her to dance. She could not, of course, 
but be conscious of the eclat of being the partner of 
the handsomest man in the room—he whose smiles 
all were seeking ; but, though pleased and flattered, 
no mean feeling of triumph over her many rivals 
entered Ellen’s gentle breast. 

On the following day the count called, and after- 
wards they met constantly, and always, as by «# 
mutual impulse, they seemed to seek each other’s 
society. The count grew more and more devoted 
Ellen was most frequently his partner in the fasci- 
He invited 


her to ride, and I confess those rides were dangerous 


nating waltz, and he waltzed superbly 
things. The count rode even better than he waltzed, 
and looked so noble on his proud steed. As they 
passed slowly through those beautiful, fresh, heart- 
warming country scenes, and through those long, 
quiet, shady lanes, I will confess the time was peril- 


Once in particular, when Ellen’s horse 


ous. was 
restive, and the count was obliged to soothe and en- 
courage the frightened girl, I will admit that her 
heart was in great danger. But if the count’s heart 
was in equal peril, he did not show it—he was 
Ellen 


decide what his feelings were, but she was almost 


always calm and imperturbable. could not 


sure he did not love her. Sometimes, indeed, she 
thought it quite possible he might; if she only knew, 


she would know how to act. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


One evening, after about two months’ acquaintance 
with the count, Ellen gave a party. While at her 
toilet, it must be confessed she consulted her mirror 
care. She could scarcely 


with more than usual 


make her dark hair smooth enough; and she, who 
generally thought but little of dress, now wavered 
and debated for half an hour, before she could decide 
between her white crape dress and her pink silk 
The white was at last chosen; and, with a white 
wreath round her graceful head, she certainly looked 
very lovely. 

The evening advanced, but the count did not ap- 
pear. Ellen’s color rose and faded every time the 
door opened and closed; but he did not come until 
she had almost given him up. Ellen spoke to him 
almost coldly as he greeted her; but very soon she 
felt her displeasure fading away under the charm 
of his conversational powers. His manner was so 
kind. so deferential, so gentle to her, that her heart 
softened to him almost tenderly 

He was called upon to sing, and as Ellen heard 
his rich voice, so full of feeling, and listened to the 
impassioned words of his song, she felt a strange, 


wild joy in her heart. As he ceased singing, his eye 


sought hers, as though he sung for her alone. She 
replied by a glance from eyes full of tears. The 


count was soon again by her side, and he contrived, 


after atime, to lead her through the parlor-conserva 

















tory into the garden. The night was soft and warm. 
They both walked along in rather awkward silence. 
At length the count, in a suppressed voice, said— 

“ Dear Miss Ellen, permit me to say to you one 
word, and to ask you one question.” 

Ellen wished to speak, but she could not utter a 
single word. The count went on— 

“IT would—I must tell you briefly, but truly, that 
[ love you, and ask if you can—if you do—love me 
in return.”’ 

Ellen was so agitated that she could scarcely 
support herself. The count, perceiving this, hastily 
threw his arm around her, as if to support her; then 
as quickly withdrew it, and, rather embarrassed, 
offered his arm. Ellen struggled for calmness, but 
she was greatly agitated. She pressed her hand to 
her bosom, and felt there Charles’s last letter. She 
grew more and more undecided. She knew not 
what to do or what to think. After a violent men- 
tal conflict, she said— 

‘* You will think it very strange, but I cannot an- 
swer your question; I feel that I do not know my 
own mind; 1 cannot decide what I ought to do.” 
She paused, and trembled exceedingly from nervous 
excitement. 

‘Do not be agitated,”’ said the count kindly, al- 
most tenderly; “much as I suffer while my fate is 
undecided, you shall not be hurried in making your 
decision; take What time you wish to know your 
own mind; permit me only to ask when I can know 
your determination.” 

Ellen hastily named the next day; and, escaping 
from him, ran to her own room to endeavor to com- 
pose herself before again appearing amongst her 
guests. When she returned to the parlor, the count 
was not there. Oh, how inexpressibly dull and tire- 
some the time seemed till the company departed ! 

Ellen passed a sleepless night; but when the count 
was announced on the following day, she went down 
to see him with a calm and decided air; but when 
he came forward to meet her, with his fine eyes full 
of love and anxiety, she felt her heart sink, and she 
said quickly, in order not to give herself time to 
relent— 

‘It gives me more pain than I can express to feel 
that | am disappointing so noble a heart as yours; 
but, I confess to you—and I hope you will pardon 
me for not sooner knowing my own mind—lI feel 
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now that another, unknown even to myself, had my 
heart before I ever knew you.”’ 

The count grew pale. Ellen went on, in a falter- 
ing voice— 

* Believe me, dear friend, when I tell you that 1} 
have never known any one whom I regard so 
highly as yourself, save ore—and I am sure that, 
had I never known Charles Sommers, I should love 
you.” 

“ Charles Sommers!” cried the count, in a joyful 
tone ; “« ah, Elly, dear Elly, you are then my own 


for ever,”’ and he clasped her in his arms. 





‘‘ Dear Charles,”’ said Ellen, after she had reco- 
vered from her surprise, “ how blind I was not to 
have known you sooner, though you have so greatly 
But tell me—why all this disguise and 


mystery ?”’ 


changed. 


‘Tt was the great change which had taken place 
in my appearance,” said Charles, “which induced 
me to play this masquerade. I remembered your 
old wish for a hero lover, and I determined to see 
if 1 could win you in that guise. You see I have 
now most of the desired requisites—a tall figure, a 
tolerably handsome face, and, best of all, the large 
beard.” 

“T see, my friend, you have lost none of your 
conceit in your travels,’’ said Ellen 

‘And could you, Elly, after all, find it in your 
heart to give up this fine fellow and your countess- 


Ah, 


sweetest little Elly, you have lost your bet, for have 


ship for your old lover Charles ? dearest, 
you not told me to my face that you love me ? 

‘‘Not before you told me so, count though you 
were,”’ said Ellen. 

“ But I claim my wedding-ring—the forfeit,”’ said 
Charles. 

‘And I mine,”’ said Ellen, quickly—she was go- 
ing to add, “ for I shall marry my ‘ideal ;’ ’’ but she 
stopped and blushed. 

Matters were soon arranged between the lovers, 
and, friends consenting, they were in due time mar- 
ried, as all such worthy and faithful lovers deserve 
to be. 
After the ring had been placed on the finger of the 


One peculiarity only marked the ceremony. 


bride, she herself placed one in return on that of the 
groom. 


Thus happily terminated “the Wager.” 
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Tue tottering year hath fall’n—so falls the tower 
Upon the toys and tombs it covered: So 

Falls not a rock-based friendship! Now the glow 

Of a new year flashes its orient shower 

Along the vista, with Hope’s flowers bestrown ; 


The shrewish months will wither them: But ne’er 


Make the bright evergreen of triendship sere— 


>ONR 
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Time, nature, destiny, are friendship’s own! 

The manly sympathy, lit up by worth, 
Gives forth not -Etria’s glare to flash afar 
And die; 

The same for ever, and o’er all the earth. 


her radiance is the Northern Star— 


Ruch friendship words no praise, and twines no wreath ; 


But lives with life, and dies not e’en with death 
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We wonder if there are many ladies who, on 
arriving at the respectable age of eighteen of 
twenty, like to look back upon the reign of panta- 
lettes and pinafores Does the gay coquette ever 
pause in her brilliant path to trace step by step, 
trom its first development, the passion for conquest in 


which she now indulges? We, to speak of per- 


somai reminiscence, Cat remember various occa- 


sions when the same traits of character were dis- 


played among our young companions, that have 


since marked them as sincere or false, vain or the 


reverse 


Who knows but some bright eyes may light on 


this page that once danced with expectat 1ota 
May party at Elmwood? It was to be a g | 
affair, given by the grandmother of our school pet 
and plaything, Eloise Dale, who passed all her va- 


cations at the great country-seat, which 


admiration of the neig 


We childrer 


nificence of those rarely opene d drawing-rooms, the 


had heard various rumors of the mag 


blue Turkey carpets, the curtains looped up wilh 





golden spears, the heavy mahogany chairs, with the 
crimson leather cushions, bound by glittering rows 


of brass-headed nails! There were pictures upon 
the walls of the ships Commodore ale had com- 
manded when he was but “ captain and a model 
of the *« Constitution,”’ carefully enclosed in a glass 


case, ornamented the mante 


who passed so much of 


How we envied Eloise, 


her time in this Jovely home ; and with what horror 


we listened as she said 


} 


Pooh! anybody might go in her place, if they 
liked It was as dismal as ever could be, with only 
grandmamma and her stil old serv its 

But “grandmamma’™’ was wonderfully indulgent 


to the little fairy, and invitations to “‘a May party, 


in the grounds at Elmwood, of which Eloise, by 
general acclamation, was elected queen, set all 
hearts dancing with expectation and delight We 
were received with all the consideration due to such 


listinguished guests, and even those grand drawing- 
rooms were placed at our disposa Here we as- 


an hour before 


sembled, our parents—also invited— 


US 
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were to arrive, that we might form a grand proces- 





sion and go out to meet them; and here we were 
introduced to a lad whom Eloise had never seen, 
ile Cuthbert, a voung southerner, named for her 
grandpapa, Who Was to go into the navy as soon as 
he elt sel , and who Was already manly beyond 
his ye 
An instant change came over Miss Eloise. Up 


to this time, her had been lavished upon 
Henry Wescott, 
+ i | 


We ail SCT aGOWL as lt 


smies 


} tt { 


a curly-haired, roguish little fellow 


nging to her especia But 


What was he to this tall, graceful lad, who stood 


there so gallantly with the May pole, which was 


crowned by an American flag, as if he had already 





enlisted and wa | repared to defend his « rs to 
the last Indeed, this strange ornament to an orth 

dox M pole had been his own device ; and he 
showed us how it could be raised or lowered as 
necessity demanded It was curious to watch 
Eloise. She slipped her crown on the head of se- 
rious Fanny W =; and then, putting her finger up 
to her lip, stole round by the side of Henry, and 
stood directly 1 front of th new come Al] 
eagerne i attention, ali ¢ quetry we manifest 
in her position and her glance Poor Ha ' his 
sun was set, for Dale was ensnared as ¢ etely 
as his elders and betters have been by similar de- 


watched every movement of E se; he 


her, described the uniform he was so soon to Wear, 
and grew eloquent as he spoke of naval victories of 
which he had read And the little coquett stened 
and s led ! ipp ruc 1, mue 1to cra ! ima’s 
satisfaction as she watched their growing macy, 
and to Harry’s fierce d spleasure When |! found 
himseil quite dese rted by the lady of his « 

That was a ppy day! I wonder if 1] se Dale 
remembered it when, at Newport last summer 
he gay belle was introduced to Lieutena Cuth- 
bert. of 1 2 ls » Nautilus, and left a id of 
lovers to despair 1 th olka, to Wa i whole 
eve ry on izza of the hotel w ung 
oflice Were they talking of the moon and ocean 
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No period of thirty years since the Reformation, 
shows so much accomplished for the good of man- 
kind as that which has just elapsed. Every coun- 
try in Europe since the close of the great war, if we 
except Spain and Turkey, has made advances in 
government, in wealth, in the comfort and education 
of the people, in literature and the arts, and, we 
think, 
peace, as a strengthener of the power and promoter 


in morals and religion. The necessity of 
ot the happiness of nations, is better understood than 
at any former period. Public opinion has every- 
where gained influence, and it now exercises a sway 
over the affairs of the world unknown at any other 
period of its history. 

When 
great and salutary changes, we naturally turn our 


we look around for the causes of these 
eyes to the freest and most powerful of the Euro- 
pean States, where we cannot fail to see a steady 
progress in the principles of justice, and in civil and 
religious liberty. Innumerable abuses have been 
reformed, and every great contest has terminated m 
the triumph (as it seems to the distant observer) of 
the right, and in the advance of sound principle. To 
the series of measures for the good of the people, 
there has now been added the greatest of all—provi- 
sion of cheap bread. If nothing more had been done 
by the present Parliament, this act alone would have 
entitled it to the lasting gratitude of the nation. 

W hat has led to this steady growth of right prin- 
ciple, and promotion of the general welfare in that 
country? The impulse of the age, perhaps it will 
be said But who gave it that impulse, and what 
has overcome the strong opposing obstacles that 
previously retarded all improvement? It seems to 
us that none can deny great merit—perhaps the great 


to the able leaders of what is 





merit of the change 
known as the Liberal Party. True, these princi- 


ples did not originate with them. They were an 
inheritance left by the Foxes, the Windhams, the 
Romillys, and the Horners of the preceding age 
But the latter had been prevented, by the wars of 
the French Revolution, from carrying them out into 
The 


Review, and a few distinguished mem- 


legislation 


Edinburgh 


bers of Parliament, took up their work at a more 


and rendering them practical 


favorable time, and carried it through with an ability 
and perseverance rarely witnessed 

A century and a quarter had elapsed from the 
the war 


English Revolution in 1688, to the close of 


in Europe, with no important change in the principles 
of government, while successive administrations had 
permitted or encouraged innumerable corruptions 
At the close of that 


xL.—<S 


war, when a long peace was 
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looked for from the exhaustion of the nations, Bri 
tish statesmen began to turntheirattention in earnes 
to affairs at home, where they found abundant occu 
Ro- 


the 


pation. Trade was dreadtully shackled; the 


man Catholics were shametully oppressed ; 
game-laws Were odious in their spirit, and enforced 
at an awful sacrifice of the mora!s and well-being 
of the poor; while the House of Commons had be- 
come thoroughly aristocratic, the representative of 
the nobility rather than of the people. The poor 
laws were undermining the independence and virtue 
of the lower orders, and the prisons were every- 
where places of moral pollution as well as physical 
wretchedness. 

These, and many other evils, have been done 
away, or greatly lessened, and chiefly through the 
labors of the liberal party, with which Sydney 
Smith acted, and of which he was an able and effi- 


He 


which he was qualified by nature and by habit. 


fell into the precise place for 
He 


was eminently fitted to attack abuses, and this was 


cient anember. 


the very period in which they could be attacked 
with effect. Had he flourished in the previous age 
he would, it is true, have found abuses; but, in the 


tumult of war and civil commotion, he could not 


have attacked them effectually ; and, as he was not 
a man to waste his words, we should probably never 
have heard of him, at least in his appropriate cha 
racter as a Reformer. If he had lived at a later day 
he would have found the work in good part done, o1 
the time for it past, so that he would have been 
equally out of place. The talent required at the 
present day in the British realm, is at least as much 
that of building up as of pulling down, end for that 
in our view, Sydney Smith was not well fitted. 

In his last production—that on which he was em- 
ployed when death made his unceremonious call— 
he tells us that the things which he had said ought 
to be done, generally had been done, though twenty 
‘« Done,’’ he adds, “ not, of 
but 
The first assertion is 


or thirty years too late 


have said because they 


course, because | 80, 
could not longer be deferred.”’ 
true; the second is much too modest. They wer 
done, because he and his coadjutors seid so early, so 
often, and so well, that they ought to be done. Like 
other great events in the history of the world, these 
did not bring themselves about. They could not be 
‘deferred,’ because the speakers and writers of 
the day, among whom Sydney Smith was so prom 
nent, had opened people’s eyes to the absurdity, 
criminality, and danger of longer deferring them 
Thev are the results of the labors of the Greys, the 
Jetfreys, 

Jug 


Broughams, the Mackintoshes, the the 
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Macaulays, and the Smiths. They fought the battle, 


and won the victory. They tried the restorative 


power of the British Constitution, and they found it 
red 


another genera- 


still efficacious. If that government is administ 


ym tor 


with as much skill and wisd 


tion, there is before it, in all human probability, a 


long career of prosperity, for which the empire will 


be largely indebted to the men we have named 


Sydney Smith was not only fortunate in the cir- 


cumstance that the era in which he lived was 
peculiarly favorable for his talent—that of attack— 
but also in hitting on precisely the right instrument— 
an anonymous publication—the fruit of the conjoined 
efforts of many able partners. I say fortunate, for 
its projectors did not foresee its standing and influ- 
ence, nor did they set out to make it a powerful 
politi il engine Its objects originally were lite- 
rary; and, during the first five years of its existence, 


Scott contributed several articles 


A friend of Lockhart gives him the following 
account, as of the date of 1807 
Wit and tun were the first desiderata r the 
Review), and, joined with general talent and litera- 
ture, carried all before it. Neutrality, or something 
of the kind, as to party politics, seems to have been 
originally asserted ; the pian being s Scott under- 
stood, not to avoid such questions altogether, bat to 
| them be handled by Wh yor Tory ndiflefent 
if only the writer could make his article « iptivating 
in point of information or good writing. But it was 
not long be e Brougham dipped the concern deep 
in witty Whiggery .. seott, as I was told, 
I nstrated against the lee] e Whiegery 
Jeffrey alle 1 that | 1 not resist the wit 
' tt fered to try . ind i witty Tory 
i but the editor pleaded off on the ger of in- 
< . ency These liiierences first « 11 i 
dis 1 their federa n 
We iv Well § I ! t fortu ( 
Lt powertu t nous 
] lorded = t pos ; 
\ f te 
: of 1 d \ 1 t 
I P l i i at 
a I | if la ] ! them 
would have at ed é 1 Without 
auth a | ,) V ( culated 
journa I é being y 
n is e the wW Y l i lay ver 
uv Ww g in ‘ l i 
I lw iW ! it uted in 
' 1 of 1 Chu ed that 
n r i 
‘ | 1 I \ r end, and 
| 
thet end. ia s ve cau y. Syd 
I wus, then i id 1 to the | 
' R W r h 3 l } g 9 al , 
! ires of 1 wh > abundantly 
! I gation in the s gth and k SS 
© i es 
e* = 1 1 W 18 } . wr tir = is —s 
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of French philosophy or German abstraction. His 





forte Was strong common sense a truly Anglo- 
Saxon trait. This he employed wholly on English 
themes, and set it off with a keenness of wit that 


parallels. He has little learning, and but a 


He 


alludes to the ancients, and rarely to foreign 


has few 


smal] either of taste or imagination 


share 
never 
fact, he seems to have brought 


writers: in from 


school but little, except scraps of Latin, which would 
His direct and 
Cobbett, 


have been quite as well omitted. 


straightforward reminds us of 


the d 


sty le often 


tlerence being that the former addressed him- 


self to the upper and the latter to the lower classes 


He has 


aione, 


no flights; and, letting Greece and Rome 


1e aims direct and palpable blows at existing 





He sometimes illustrates plain truths by 
but they are images drawn from the senses 
he 


ed they were apt and striking 


the coarseness of which cared but little 


As he neve! 


provic 
thought to 


with a razor,’ he never 


No writer of the day 


‘cut blocks 


studied the gt 


aces of style 





uses so large a proportion of Anglo-Saxon word= 
which is, no doubt, one secret of his streng i 
ellectiveness. 

Though a staunch friend of the Church—that is, 
the Church by law estab ished, of which he himse 
was part and parcel—he was by no means nict 


the weapons use d in her defence Take the follow 


ing for a specimen :-— 
‘If ever a nation exhibited symptoms of down- 

rig madness, or utter stupidity we conceive thes 

syinptloms may be easily recognized » the conduc 





of this country upon the Catholic question. A mar 
has a wound in his great toe a violent at 
} Ss fevel t i¢ Same time and ( t ( 1 
le I t ne ‘ ics for the lever bec lis¢ Ww d 
concert s toe! The mournful and folly-strick 
! ! 1 forgets that his toe cannot s1 e him; 
1 he dies, th can be no digital part from 
| yet he vers and fondles over s last part 
‘ body, s« t t madly with e plasters 
i 1 e k ent ns, While the neglected feve 
ruc i s entrails, and burns way bis whole ‘ 
It the com tively little questions of Establis1 
! t are that this country is capable of discu 

‘ reg e. for God’s sake let us remember 
t eign conquest which destroys all destroys 
this be ved toe also.’ 

Nor was Sydney Smith more cl 1 the pr 

( U to W ( e app s, than m the ] ISeS ¢ 

t ns W 1 he makes use of He does 1 
pay countrymen the Complimen ee 
the ! y of virtue, and the sub v of char 
He a s them by no fine phrases or delicate set 
ment. He goes to work in what he, no doubt, th . 
a | r way. He tells them that tl v 
their dit s—that their fine houses w be in d 
g He says » the requia | \ il n 
Popery Ss a very convenient brought 
ol ‘ wi t might be in¢ enient for the man 
Ww is TW irses and a re e! l ( nres 

is he i s his s I ( 




















labors of the French cook—as he hopes for a long 
life of side-dishes, and is not insensible to the peri- 
odical arrival of the turtle-fleets—to emancipate the 
Catholics. ‘“ Emancipate and eat; emancipate and 
drink ; emancipate and preserve the rent-roll and 
the family estate !”’ 

The almost total absence of enthusiasm in Mr 
Smith, does not at all surprise us. ‘This trait was 
in part owing to his early connection with the Edin- 
burgh Review, the writers in which seem to have 
thought any appearance of warmth derogatory to 
their character as judges. They are so far from 
this, that they will not be kindled by the enthusiasm 
of others. Having no fire themselves, they seem 
letermined to put out whatever they see elsewhere. 
They d 
it all in the case of Mr. Smith. 
that 


which never failed to detect a weakness in the posi- 


splay ardor only when they slay. But this 


Ardor would 





was n 


have been inconsistent with keen sagacity, 


tion of an opponent, and equally with that abundant 


satirical humor, which stood ever ready to over- 


whelm him with ridicule. 

No essayist ever excelled our author in the art of 
making happy introductions. They are uniformly 
lrawn from the subject, and possess 1n this way the 
force of novelty, and a certain delightful freshness, 
which eminently predispose the reader in favor of 
what follows. Splendid commonplaces, so favorite 
a mode with many writers of introducing their sub- 
jects, find no place in the essays we are considering 
Take, for example, the preface to the review of the 
iearned, though pompous, dogmatical, and lumbering 
Dr. Part 
ever has the good fortune to see Dr. Parr’s 
wig, must have observed that, while it trespasse sa 
the 


x magnitude of perukes, in 


even Episcopal limits 


scorns 


out into boundless convexity of 


trizz, the sepa Sayua of barbers, and the terror of 
the terary W l After the) iner of his wig 
ctor has constructed his sermon, giving us a 
se of » common length, and subjoining 1 
measu ble mass of notes, which appeal to con- 
rn every | ed thing, every learned man, and 
most every unlearned man since the beginning of 
ii Wol | 
5 better is the introduction to the review of 
NI lan d pi i\ 
There used to be in Paris, under the ancient 
t l¢ i few women of b it talents, W Vlo- 
ited i common duties o ind gave \ ry 
) 1 e& suppel {mong 1 e su ped | 
sinned MM spinay ! id di ipanion 
Rousseau t, Grin H and many 
ther ary persons of distinction lat period 
‘ ¥ ¥ x “ 
\ F voman seems alm 
wa l of pr 8) 
diment to i e | pro 
I ed, and the fort i 
am yous * ih post 
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objected to—for they dedicated themselves with a 
constancy Which the most household woman iw 
Eng 


was the 





land could not exceed ;—but the thing wanted 


wrong man, the gentleman without the 


ring—the master unsworn to at the altar—the per- 


son unconsecrated by priests— 

‘« «Oh, let me taste thee unexcised by kings!’ ”’ 
which has not some 
The 


invention of the writer nowhere appears to greater 


There is scarce an essay 


striking, novel, and appropriate introduction 


advantage. 


There are no literary criticisms, properly so 
called, in the essays of our author, if we except that 
on Matthew Lewis’s Tragedy; and this is so brief 


and inconsiderable, as hardly to form an exception 
Whether this was owing to want of taste for purely 
literary subjects, or want of knowledge about them, 
we think Mr. Smith was wise in declining to notice 
works of this description. His forte lies altogether 
in dealing with facts, and not with theories; with 


and not wit 


things to do, h matters of faney, from 


which nothing was to follow. Few essayists have 
written so much on purely practical themes. Even 
the sermons which he notices enjoy this distinction 
on account of Some real or supposed practical errors 
contain. That on Dr. Rennel is an example 
whom he places among the “few bad heads bawl- 
ing for the restoration of exploded errors and past 
infatuation.’’ And the motive for this particular re 


mrechmen 





n to expose the fat ¢ 


who season the good things of the world they d 
possess, by complaining of hardships they do not 
underg We know not when we have seen a bet 
ter i f ving (written Ae the auth 
was Cx ! St. Pau - 
meri a » Se n examined with any co 
s thle d ee ot « V ance, that we are 
‘ ra them sometimes a great laxity 
a ‘ l 1 i I owl 
Labor t inders ‘ ms to be borne 
( ] s be endured, danget o be braved 
terest to é 1 in the best and most flouris! 
ol eC « are the P petual badges « 
eater t 1 e Who take up their cross 
and Vv Unrist 
This p g it first, str us to be untrue 
and ve could 1 ile recollect the afllic 
1 Dr. Renne alluded to, ti it occurred to u 
t he must undoubtedly mean the eicht hundred 
é 1 sw 1 a course ¢ t t 
! s, I 1 | I 2 ist the cle \ 
non-Tres ke ( 
Sydney Smith given his brethren of th 
Chureh many rap ert knuckles, w t 
1 were put tot ( unt of the irt s ! 
sac g Is, WI s of the E u 
In return, howe for t many sly hits at the 
selfishness and wot ess the Establishment, he 
attacks Dissenters with a rness and rancor, not 
t all to be « } ) pen characterized 1 
ral by lity as well as ability But Svdney 
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Smith had no faith in the piety of feeling, nor in dis- 
mterested zeal, nor, in fact, in zeal of any sort. He 
seems to have formed no idea of religion beyond the 
cold decencies of the Church by law established, 
and to have regarded all else as cant, bigotry, or 
The state religion was his religion, and 
in Italy he would, no doubt, have been a Roman 
Catholic, and in Turkey, probably, a Mohammedan. 
He was opposed to all persecution but that of the 
tongue and the pen; yet it seems as if, with these, 
he would have had no objectior to drive his oppo- 
nents to the mad-house or to suicide Look at the 
virulence of his assaults upon the Methodists, on 


whom he heaps epithets of vulgar scorn and con- 


tempt, disgraceful to him as a writer and as a man 


He atrociously classes the followers of Wesley and 


Whitfield Anne 


Southeote, and pronounces them all worthy of a 


with those of Lee and Joanna 


place in Newgate or Bedlam. These calumnies he 
retraction or apology, in the c¢ l- 


reprints, Without 


lection of his essays, which he made shortly before 


his death This conduct seems to us unaccount- 


able, and throws over his character a darker shade 


than even his resistance to all ecclesiastical reform, 


after contributing to every other of the day. All 
secular reforms were good; they aflected others 


all ecclesiastical were bad; they touched him or his 


order. Such is poor human nature, or, at least, 


such was the nature of Sydney Smith 
‘ 


Yet, let us do justice to our author, by enumerat- 
He contributed heartily 
disab 


as he had a 


mg some ot his services 


ites 


and efficiently to the removal of all the 


under which the Dissenters labored 
fixed antipathy to all distinctions in religious privi- 


leges, except where payments to the Establishment 





were concerned. His papers on Catholic Emanci- 
pation are not surpassed in ability by any publica- 


! 


ay ; direct, clear, 
right hand 


tions on the great topics of the « 


they turn neither to the 


and convincing, 
nor the left, but address themselves, wi h irresistible 


} 


to the common sense and the common in- 


cogency 
terests of mankind. To those who thought the ulti- 
matum of concession had been reached, he boldly 
declares, that there was no other ultimatum for a 
government than equal and exact justice to all its 
subjects. We admire the manly tone adopted by 
Sydney Smith in his best papers on these and kin- 
dred topics He makes no frivolous appeal to the 
fancies of his readers; he does not flatter the na- 
tional vanity, or go back to old usages, or attempt to 


derive authority from musty records: it was a busi- 


mighty import, and as a 


though of 
treats it With 


with that cutting satire which no 


ness question 


business question he great strength 


ol argument, yet 


knew better how to wield, he holds it up as a 


man 
measure which honor, interest, and safety alike de- 
mand, and which could be postponed only at an im- 


minent peril. He overthrows objections in such a 


wavy, as to make objectors ashamed of their reasons, 


even if they do not give up their cause 
In all this he makes no professions of philan- 


thropy ; he talks no sentiment; he uses no figures. 


He seems too much in earnest for aught but the 
language of sober truth, conveyed, however, in his 
vein. Catholic 
battle of his life. 


years he was writing and talking in its favor, and 


own characteristic emancipation 


was the great For twenty-two 


he contributed more, perhaps, than any other man 


to its final triumph. Peter Plymley’s Letters were 
alone sufficient, when the public mind was nearly 
balanced, to turn the scale 


But after the attainment of emancipation, and the 


grand forsake the 
Catholics He 


and too bitterly for the simple removal of their dis- 


struggle was past, he did not 


felt that they had suflered too long 
abilities, to bring them at once to quiet and content 
ment. He pleads earnestly for the payment of the 


clergy, and urges this measure on the ground bot 
of policy and justice 

The only fault we ean find with Mr. Smith in this 
matter, is the answer which he makes to the ques 
» from for the 


Catholic 


tion, Where all the money is to ce 





payment of over two thousand Roman 


priests. The reverend gentleman tells us that it is 
to come from the pockets of the payers of the other 
Alas! for the Sydney 


He could not bring himself to say, « 


taxes of the realm Rev 


Smith from 





the revenues of the Irish Church.’? One-half, o1 
even one-third of the £650,000, to which the income 
of that Church amounts, at a moderate estimate 
would form a comfortable provision for the whole 
of Ireland. A wiser or an honeste 


be pursued ; yet it would be resisted 


Catholie c 





po cy could not 
by the whole power of the Establishment, so much 


are men’s minds blunted to fairness and justice by 


rown favor. Mr 


prescriplive abuses in the Smit! 
had here a glorious opportunity for placing himse 


among the greatest men of the day, and the most 


exalted benefactors of his country. A churchman 


of his standing in the Church, and his party in 


wer, With a thorough knowledge of the defects 
] 





and evils of the ishment, and with power to 
paint them as no other man could, by being con 
sistent with himself, and advocating reforms in the 
Church as he had done in the State, he might have 
purified that body and conferred a permanent bless- 


ing on his country Here he was wanting to him- 


self, to his reputation, and his duty; and Church 


Reform is delayed for a quarter of a century, or unti 


some other Sydney Smith shall arise, who will not 
weigh the canonry of St. Paul’s and the externa 
against So great services 

The Letters to Arch- 
gleton, if they had been directed not to 


well-being of his “ order,’’ 
to religion and the world. 
deacon Si 
the defence of Cathedral Canons, but to the expo- 
sure of Cathedral and all canonical abuses, would 
have done immeasurable good. But this was too 
much for the virtue and self-denial of Sydney Smith 

Let us, however, do justice to his practical phi- 
lanthropy in other points, and they are sufficiently 
numerous. They extend, in fact, to most of the 
great subjects of the day, and to some which are not 
great : for example, the paper on chimney-sweepers, 


j 


with its admirable and characteristic mtroduction. 

















The absurdity and iniquity of the ancient game-laws 


are most ably exposed. Man-traps and spring-guns 


were shown to be unlawtul, and, if death followed 
the use of them, to subject the offenders to the 
penalty of murder. The cruelty and injustice of 


refusing counsel to prisoners tried for felony were 


exhibited with irresistible force Every where, on 


these and kindred topies, he takes the side of justice 


and humanity against proscription. Though an aristo- 





cral in his feelings, and belonging toa high y aristo- 
cratic order, he ever shows himself in his writings 


the friend of the poor and the enemy of all oppres- 
Few men have been more successtul in over- 
throwing what they attacked 

We 
sorrow than in anger that we find fault with him for 
But 
the martyr. 


honor him tor what he did; and it is more in 
what he might have done, out what he did not. 
Sydney Smith had none of the spirit of 
He could do great things, provided they did not in- 


No man 


either. 


terfere with his dignity and his purse. 
fought harder those who attacked 


\ 


against 


Yo man prized more highly the good things of this 


lite. He often grumbles about poor pay, though he 
got into ** good society,”’ and died worth £70,000! 


The most unenviable part of Sydney Smith’s cha- 


racter, as evinced in his writings, is his vindictive- 


ness 


He never forgave the Methodists for the part 


which they early took against, what seemed to them, 


the impiety of the Edinburgh Review, but perse- 
cuted them in his writings, to the end of his days, 
with unrelenting acrimony. The Bishop of Glou- 
cester had the misfortune to say of him, that he had 
not been appointed to his situation as canon of St 


learning, but because he 
The Rev. Mr. Smith, 


asks Archdeacon Singleton whether 


Paul’s for his piety and 
was a scoffer and a jester 


hereupon, this 
does not appear rather too close an imitation of that 
language which is used in the apostolic occupation 
of trafficking in fish? As to being a jester, he says 
all, I Bishop Monk has 
cause of much more laughter than ever I have been ; 


but I 


room without exciting a smile on every countenance 


‘“ After believe been the 


I cannot account for it, never see him enter a 


within it.” 
had 


Reverend 


He announces, in the following terms, that he 
given up his intention of replying to the 
Bishop :— 

“To read, however, his lordship a lesson of good 
manners, I had prepared for him a chastisement 
which would have been echoed from the Seagrave, 
who banqueteth in the castle, to the idiot who spit- 
teth over the bridge at Gloucester; but the follow- 
ing appeal struck my eye, and stopped my 
‘Since that time my inadequate qualifications have 


pen 


sustained an appalling diminution, by the affection 


of my eyes, which have impaired my vision, and 


the progress of which threatens to consign me to 


darkness ; I beg the benefit of your prayers to the 


Father of all mercies, that he will restore me to bet- 
ter use of the visual organs, to be employed on his 
service ; or that he will inwardly illumine the intel- 
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lectual vision with a particle of that divine ray, 
which his Holy Spirit can alone impart.’ 

“It might have been better taste, perhaps, if ¢ 
mitred invalid, in describing his bodily infirmities 
before a church full of clergymen, whose prayers he 
asked, had been a little more sparing in the abuse 
of his enemies ; but a good deal must be forgiven t 


the sick. 


aware as this poor bishop of what he needed from 


I wish that every Christian was as we 


Divine assistance ; and in the supplication for the 


restoration of his sight and the improvement of his 


understanding, I must fervently and cordially join 


The opinions held about our country by so acute 


an observer, and one so well qualified to judge, are 


not to be neglected. These were not so unfavor 


able as they have sometimes been represented 


With high aristocratic views and feelings, he hi 


no love for democracy, yet, In Many points, he do 


us justice. Though at home he was more disposed 
to act for the good of the people, than to have the 
people act for their own good. yet he did not deny 
that our people had accomplished much for thet 
selves 


All know 


sentence, “* Who reads an 


him to be the author of that famous 


American book ?”? Th 
that time, 


ISIS; and very few had, at 


Not very 


was in 


American books. many read them now 


for the American government robs foreign authors 
for the purpose, apparently, of taking from our ov 
the means of living American publishers pay n¢ 
thing for foreign books, and, of course, next to ne 
thing for American. The consequence is, tha 
publishers get rich while authors starve TI 


yearly gains of one publishing house in New Yor! 
are probably greater than al! that is paid for copy- 
rights to all the writers in the United States we 


except the authors of professional and school book 
The large statements made by publishers every nov 


and then, as to sums paid American writers, ref 


almost wholly to the latter classes of works. and 

not at all to what constitutes the literature of the 

ecuntry. Dear books will not sell—how shou 
} ? 


they, when the world is flooded with cheap ones 
and, for cheap books, six cents a copy for a com- 
mon-sized duodec considered a 


the 


of three thousand copies, $180 for what, in the nature 


tno volume 1s 


allowance to author This gives, upon a sale 


] ’ 


of things, has cost years of antecedent preparation 
and many months of actual, laborious toi How 
such a state of things, can many American bock~ | 
either written or read ? 

Sydney Smith ridicules our sensitiveness to foreig 


criticism. What can be more truly ridiculou 


for a people, which, afier only seventy years « 


dependent existence, ranks among the great powe1! 
of the earth, to take fire at every squib that 
directed at them? We are growing rich, popul: 


and powerful, by our own increase, and by the su 


plus population of other nations ; why shou'd we! 


enraged at the effusions of some anonymous «crit 
> Why should ; 


bler in a foreign Review 














can e keenly the incidental, or the more 


l 1 int a toreigner, than, c@terts partous, 





tha yould feel his own? Censure, that 
we | to be just, we should admit and profit by ; 
‘ we ma ct alone, as the result of 
ni ision or the effusion of envy or malice 

: y Smith finds fault with our gasconade and 


but our own authors do the same: and 








Ww ‘ ame either who wades through the 
tw { d solid columns of speec hes delivered 
‘ 1@ present session of Congress >? Is he 
mu ot the way when he warns us against a 
ce enchant which he thinks he sees in us for 
I glory ? 

\ in inform Jonathan what are the inevitable 
Cc ences of being too fond of glory; taxes upon 
eve ticle which enters into the mouth, or covers 
the | or is placed under the foot—taxes upon 
Y ry which it Is pleasant to see hear, feel, 
sme r taste—taxes upon warmth, light, and loco- 
I xes on every on earth, and the wa- 
ter r the earth neverything that Comes trom 
a! l, or is grown at home—taxes on the raw ma- 


taxes on every tresh value that is added to it by 


the industry of man—taxes on the sauce which pam- 


pers man’s appetite, and the drug that restores him 


to health—on the ermine which decorates the judge, 


and the rope which hangs the crimina on the poor 
ma salt, and the rich man’s spice on the brass 
nails of the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride—at 


bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay. 


iIboy wh ps his taxed 1 p he beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, 
—and the dying Eng 


on a taxed road ; shman, pour- 











ing his medicine, which has 17 per cent., into a 
spoon that has paid 15 per cent.—flings himse k 
upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22 per cent.— 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary, who has 
paid a license of a hundred poun ! rv the privilege 
of putting him to death His whole property is 
then immediately taxe d from 2 to 10 per cent Be- 
sid 1 probate large fees are demanded for bury- 
} m in the chance his virtues handed 
ad posterity on taxed m is then 
g ed to his fa to be taxed more 

He praises our government, and acknowledges 


have manage d our pub c matters extremely 


Ww He savs further, that we are a brave, indus- 
tr and acute people. This is good praise, for 
Svdnev Smith is a judge of these things But when 


younced, magisterially, twenty-six years ago, 
arts, 


He has 


ly acquainted 


that we had done nothing for the sciences, 


we demur to the jurisdiction. 





sufficient 


o evidence that he wa 


with these matters to pronounce judgment. He 
mentions various names, and challenges us for a 
I Of one half whom he mentions, we are 
ye iled he knows only the na es how should 
} ww whether there were par s or not 
I] ! ke 1 1820, the strange assertion, that 
n | en done " ‘ " for politic and 
my Phis is eith rance or wil- 


but of what moment is it, When he acknow- 


fulness ; 


ledges that we have accomplished he end of both— 
a nation’s happiness ? Science couid « show the 
way to that which we have effected. To doa great 


work is certainly more than to talk about 


We cannot dis: Smith with- 


iss the subject of M 


out alluding to his connection with Pennsylvania 
bonds The non-payment of interest | iat State, 
embittered his feelings towards us during the latter 


part of his lite, and gave rise to many severe stric- 


tures and bitter sarcasms. These were, in part, 
deserved A great and wealthy State should, no 
doubt, sooner have fulfilled its obligat s towards 
its creditors Yet we think, considering the position 


of Mr. Smith, the subject was greatly too much 


harped upon. He was a wealthy ecclesiastic, in 


the reception of a very handsome income trom the 


public of lis own country, in an oth which was 


almost a sinecure. He endured no personal priva- 


tions from the loss. His duty was to have given an 


example of patience and long suflering to other un- 


fortunate creditors, to Whom, from their poverty, the 


i 
loss was a real and great affliction llis groans 
savor too much of a worldly charact 
We do not know when Mr. Smith invested in 


these bonds; but supposing that he did so at their 


creation, and at par, he had received enough in inte- 


rest over and above what he would have received 


to enable him to 


in dividends in the British consols, 


interest Without being any 


bear some years’ loss of 


the poorer than u he had invested in the latter 





This should have moderated his disappointment 


But, further, we are persuaded that this gentle- 


man, and others, did not make due a wance for the 


real difliculties of the case. Because Great Britain 
raises one pound sterling per head of the population 
t seemed to them easy for Pennsyl- 


vania to raise one di same pur- 


! 
But Great Britain had always been taxed for 


llar per head for the 


Pp se 

interest; Pennsylvania never, or so lightly that the 
burden Was untelt Great Britain is taxed by the 
representatives ot her property of which the debt 


and of the | 


constitutes a part JUSINESS © ve country, 


while Pennsylvania is taxed by her democracy, or 
the representatives of numbers mere In the lat- 
ter, those who pay the taxes, and their constituents, 
ul 
» | , " 
how long would the interest « 


impose them ypose universal su lrage mm Great 


Britain ; her debt be 
therefore argue, as Mr. Smith 


, 
seems to have supposed, less 


pal 1? It does not 
individual virtue in 
Pennsylvania than in Great Britain, that the interest 
of her debt was for years unpaid by the former. It 
shows only that the tax-laying power is in different 
hands in the two countries And that the democ- 


racy of that State has been at last induced to lay a 


, 
= 
‘ 


suflicient tax for the redemption of 





perhaps more strength of virtue than w ever be 
displayed by the democracy of Great B un Let 
us hope that th late efforts of the State will be 
nobly sustained, and her honor be kept ever pure and 
bright 


We cannot dismiss the subject of Mr 











thout some notice of his volume of ser- 
I W orks published 


mons—a p iumous publication 


in this Way, Without the author’s revision, and with- 
out his express direction to his executors, are en- 


We 


haste or 


titled to an indulgent judgment know not 


under what circumstances of embarrass- 
i, they may have been composed, and 
d reason to think that they were not 
We must 


judgment upon them critically, 


intended by the author for the public eye. 


pass 
va 


but we may use them to illustrate the general cha- 


of an author, and the tendency of his writings 


charge of plagiarism brought against the 
hristian Observer, 


hese sermons, by the ¢ 


y sustained In the three discourses select 





paragraph afier paragraph is copi from Barrow, 
with rost lile-like exactness This certain y 
brings a ain Upon the author's literary character, 
somewhat akin to a pecuniary defaleation, against 


so bitterly where he himself 


ghed 
We had occasion to remark before, 


that our author’s moral code was not of a lofty 


standard. Utility was its beginning, its middle, and 
its end. In conformity with this standard, he denied 


ship of the Plymley Letters, and appro- 
ut acknowledgment, the works of Dr 


A strict 


Pp ated, W1 


Barrow moralist would have done neither 


was resorted to, no doubt, through 


This larceny 


indolence and a dislike of writing sermons, which 


he 


Edinburgh Review were his delight 


regarded as task work, while Essays in the 


His mind was 


too rich and iull to render it necessary for him to gi 


elsewhere for valuable matter; but his heart was 


his work when he 


ut, or 
What 


sense of 


not in ascended the pul 
I 


whén he took up his pen to prepare for it. 


wonder, then, that, without any very nice 


honor or honesty, he made use of the labors of 


others 


These sermons some new striki 


Ig 


afford and 
proois of What we have before alluded to—the ex- 


raordinary lack of enthusiasm in Sidney Smith's 


character and writings, and their remarkable world- 
Enthusiasm he warns his hearers against, 

«“ No- 
Method- 


‘ which disposes the minds of men to confound 


liness 
as if it were one of the seven deadly sins 


thing is innocent,”’ he says, in speaking of 
ism, 
Christian ” 


on 


a serious Christian with an enthusiastic 


As if 


degree ot se 


enthusiasm were anything else than a hi 


jousness—an earnestness, which gives 
to things distant and future the force of things pre- 
evidently confounds enthusiasm with 


thinks that 


sent Ile 


fanaticism, and the great ollice of the 


Established Clergy is to maintain the decencies of 


religion In this same discourse about the enthu- 


siasm of Methodism, Mr. Smith’s worldliness peeps 


out but too plainly. He says of Archdeacon Paley, 


in a note, “ His works have adorned, and his low 
situation in the English Church has disgraced the 
age in Which he lived.” As if there were no other 


reward for services to religion but money and pre- 


ferment ! 
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What must be thought of the following sentence, 
which, we venture to si 2% tind in 
Dr. ? «The co 


the Was, 


y, our author did 7 


Barrow nmand of our Saviour to 


rich man ‘Go thy way quickly, sell all 


thou hast, divide it among the poor, and take up thy 


cross and follow me ;’ but this precept of our blessed 


terests ol the 


Lord, as it was intended only for the it 


the state of 


] } 


considered as app 1Ceuine 


Gospel, and the world at that period, 


cannot be to the pre 


condition of mankind; to preach such exalted doc- 


trine in these latter days would, I am afraid, at best 


be useless; our object is to seek some fair medium 
\W e 
those readers who may have thought us harsh or 
Mr i, to read 


and say if 


between selfishness and enthusiasm wish 


prejudiced in our judgment of Smit! 


foregoing, it does not 


attention the 


that 


with 


The sermon is 


The 


ler days ;”’ 


justily all we have said on 


riches, and is addressed to the rich Saviour’s 


exalted for these 





‘doctrine”’ is too * 


lishness and enthusiasm”’ 


Well may Sydney Smith 


a “medium between s¢ 


must be substituted! 
speak of the corrupting tendency of riches. He 
died £70,000 


thought himself in any danger 


worth yet we presume he never 


His was, no doubt 
the happy medium! 


How much can that man have read his Bible, who 


could say, “ The Gospel has no enthusiasm ; it pur- 
sues always the same calm tenor of language and 
the practical views of what it enjoins’’ (except, we 
case of the rich)! No book is fuller 


suppose, in the 





of enthusiasm; no language can be more exalted 
than most of the Scripture 
W hat shall we say of our author’s self-knowledge ? 


«“ Christianity has infused such an amiable temper 
into this country, that nothing is so shunned or dis- 


countenanced, as a resentment excessive in its 
ets or implacable in its duration 


| We refer the 


reader to what we have before said of his treatment 


i] 
ell 


of the Methodists. 


In the discourse on the use and abuse of the world, 


the first point recommended is “ the middle station 


of opulence, which places one above cont pl a l 
below envy avery comfortable’position, no doubt 
for ‘“‘a Wise man 

We think the following rather reaches the climax 
in our author’s scale of rewards for good « ls It 
is at the close of the sermon on seduction. “ If 


vou do chance to meet With an innocent and ui pro- 


tected woman, Whom you might perhaps have art 


enough to ruin and degrade, hear the voice of com- 
passion and lead her not into the pa hs « death 
The memory of this rh de shall cl you in 
many an arduous struggle make you dear to 
your own sou a rive you the feelings of ange!s 
in this life, and their rewards in the life to come 

One would not belic but so it is written. An- 


gelic feelings, ¢ ‘“aven itself, actually promised 


to him who shall refrain from destroying an inno- 


cent and unprotected woman. 


Do we then altogether condemn the sermons? By 


no means. 


To one who can separate the precious 








who can ok on themn 
~ us essays [ a net 
diy man, the may pl t 
ch in thought, though poor 
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As an ey went ery ind moss 
The ' at 1 ned s heavy loss 
hi vv ers ve to soote 
e disap] vent of the utt 
Who k vs.1 sor t this may be 
A war! sent t< ee? 
Thiss ngel pat nder fair, 
M save thee 1a greater snare 
Fr ‘ t * +t) ta ur d 
T) t \ wi iM i th ab in 1? 
“Ss P t ears ng when I 
W s 1 ¢ beat rh 
Wilt t tongue! scarce exp 
Oo ! und ha iness 
Thes “ a be pon my eyes 
Like rad ests ipper skies 





Wher é s were Wwe I 
rhe wea tespe te race Was won 
Ar vas ! nt prize, 
Sue is t " eves— 
And é ! f power 
> ( est hour— 

P l 1 i f t ive 
M v g wav 

W | we 

T ‘ he I r spe 
R 1 breas 

P - ‘ - 

rw t l r, 

T : wer ! 

A t ne 

T y 

AY 9 r « hen 

The peace it soug t ng was given 


style im 
them as 
sti ao 
ess 
’ 
ne, 
1? 
il 
” 
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My dear Mr. Godey, in your days of innocence— 
the innocence of early manhood, | mean—did you 
ever goa Maying? 

What do you say? 
Well, well; [ll not force you to any unwilling con- 


Never so green as that? 


As for myself, I freely own that I have 
been a Maying. Often? O no; I didn’t say that 
But I've been a Maying, and know something of its 
Shall I tell you about them? 


Well, it was some years ago, end I was younger 


tessions 


pleasures. 


than I am now—younger and more simple-minded 

‘+ Jones.”’ said a friend to me, near the close of a 
March-like April, in which we had enjoyed plenty 
of showers, but rather a small quantity of sun— 
tears in profusion, but no over abundance of smiles 
—‘‘ we're getting up a party for May morning. 
Will you go along ? 

‘* 4 Maying party ?”’ I inquired. 

“Yes.” 

‘Who are to be of the number ?’ 

‘ Johnson, Williams, and myself, and some of the 
girls.”’ 

“Ah! What girls?” 

«Grace Phillips.”’ 

“Indeed !”’ 


“Yes; and Mary Weston.” 
29* 


The name of Mary Weston made my heart beat 
faster. 

‘* Are you sure Mary is going ?”’ said I. 

**O yes,”’ was replied; “she made the first sug- 
gestion.”’ 

**T guess I'll go, then.”’ 


‘Very well. In fact, we have already put you 


down as one of the number. Will you call for 
Mary ?” 

‘You couldn't ask me to do a more agreeable 
thing,” said I. 

“All right, then. You'd better see Mary, and 


tell her of this arrangement.”’ 

Which duty I hesitated not to perform. 

After some consultation among all the parties to 
the aflair in contemplaticn, it was finally arranged 
that we should all meet at sunrise on the Belve- 
diere Bridge, which spanned the Falls, about haifa 
mile from B——, unless we happened to get into 
company on our way towards our place of rendez- 
vous. From this point, we were to proceed up the 
York road, and get our May flowers from garden of 
wood, which ever gave the best promise of floral 
treasures. 

The last day of April was a day of genial sun 
shine, and closed with the promise of a bright May 
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morning; but, if the clerk of the weather had been 


arraigned on the next day for breach of promise, I 


rather think an impartial jury would have convicted 


him. This, however, is anticipating 


At the earliest dawn, I was stirri As I passed 


iin. 
forth into the street, the air struck damp and cold 


upon my face, causing me to shiver. I was about 


turning back for an overcoat, when the thought of 
g 0 \iaving buttoned up to the chin in a heavy 
surtout presented itself as so ridiculous, that I at 


once abandoned the thought 
W hen 


ready, dressed in spring 


A tew squares distant lived Mary Weston. 


I called for her, she was all 
attire, and we were soon on our way towards the 


piace of meeting 


Hadn't you better go back for a thicker shawl ?”’ 
said I, after we had gone on a little way. The 


light 


1 


k scarf thrown round her shoulders I only 
then observed 

O no; it will soon be warmenough,”’ she replied 

As we passe d from the eily and came in sight of 
Jones's Falls, a heavy y fog was seen filling the whole 
valley through which the stream flowed, as well as 
covering a portion of the surrounding hills; and the 
air we now breathed was colder and more heavily 
laden with vapor 


>> 


‘* Hadn't we better return said I. “The moru- 


ing is too cold and damp.”’ 


‘O no,’’ answered my companion, gayly; “ hav- 


ing onee started, we mustn’t look back. They'll 
laugh at us. It will be bright and warm as soon as 
the sun rises.” 

And as she spoke, I saw that her teeth were chat- 
tering 

On we hastened until we reached the bridge, 
where we 
humid air 


We tried to jest and be gay at meeting ; 


found two of our party shivering in the 


but the 


attempt was a failure. Mutual inquiries were made 





for the rest of our friends, but none of us had seen 
them After waiting and shivering in the cold for 
some fifleen or twenty minutes, we concluded that 
they had been wiser than we, and so determined 
that we w d proceed onwards without them 


! 
oe \VW re hall 


To Dr. Mann’s place,” sugg 


we go ?”’ was the next question 


ested one “Th 


re 

are plenty of flowers there.” 
So over the hill we scampered, to warm up our 
blood, and were soon at the beautiful country seat 


mentioned By this time, the feet of our two voung 
ladies were as completely saturated as if they had 


been d pp 1 in water, and their dresses nicely drag- 





gled Boldly clambering the fence, after trving the 
and g it securely fastened, we were pro- 
ceeding in hot haste for a cluster of lilac bushes, 


course was suddenly arrested by the ap- 


a man carrying a gun, which he imme- 


di ate p “ ded to level at us with as much cool- 
ness as if we had been so many birds. The run- 
ning, screeching, and tumbling that immediately 


to place among the girls of our small party, it was 


paintully amusing to see and hear. As for us males, 
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we retreated as deliberately and with as much dig- 
nity as the occasion would permit. 

No lives were lost; but Mary Weston came off 
minus a shoe. On discovering this, I recrossed the 


fence to go in search of the missing article; upon 


seeing which, the man with the gun brought his 


instrument once more to his shoulder. The gir's 
screamed, and I paused. 

“Off with you!’’ cried he of the gun, authori- 
tatively. 

‘«‘ One of the ladies has lost her shoe,’’ I cried back. 


“7 don’t care! 


Clear out !’’ was returned 

“ Confound it! The lady must have her shoe !’’ | 
responded, beginning to feel rather angry 

«Clear out, or I'll shoot,’? was answered to this 
‘Shoot and be hanged to you!” said I, advancing. 


The 


but my blood was up, and so I paid no more atten- 


man swore, and blustered, and threatened; 


The sequel was, I found the 





tion to him slipper, 
I learned, from pretty good 


yaded 


sighed the poor girls, 


and he didn’t shoot. 





authority, afterwards, that his gun was not k ( 


«Oh dear, let’s go home 
who were ina sorry condition. 
It will never 


‘“ Not until we get flowers. 


do to return until we get our May flowers,”’ 


some 





jected we. 

So, after some persuasion, we induced our young 
ladies to go with us over to the York road, and along 
that turnpike for about a quarter of a mile, when a 


and 


its beds of daffodils and cro- 


nice little garden, with its clusters of lilac 


snowball bushes, and 


cuses met our eager eyes. <A large barn hid, at o1 
point of the road, the neat dwelling from view, 
from this point it was decided that we should make 
an entrance and abstract from. the garden a tew 
floral treasures to prevent them wasting their sweet- 


While the gi: 


roadside, we were to commit our depredations 


ness on the desert air ls stood on the 


I entered first, and proceeded noiselessly for the 


lilac bushes, while my companion made his way to 


where a few garden 


(lowers were peeping forth 


eye upon a portion of the dwelling in 


view, and the other on the lilac bushes, I went on 
cautiously, and soon gained the place I sought 
Unmolested, I broke off large bunches of flowers 


Just as I was about moving away, I was startled by 


a heavy bark and deep growl at a short distance; 





and ne n that direction, I was not very agree- 
ably affected at seeing a savage-looking bull-terrier 
approach ng with eager bounds 


You may be sure that no grass grew under my 


feet as I hurried back towards a place ¢ { salety 
At every step, the dog gained on me, his fierce 
Bow, wow, wow!” startling the echoes for a 


quarter of a mile around 

I quickened my pace. The fence was near, but 
the dog was only a few feet behind. Just as I laid 
my hands on this welcome barrier, the savage beast 
A single b 


and I was in the road ; but in the dog’s mouth was 


had 


drove his teeth into one of my legs und 


a long strip of blood-stained cloth, which he 


torn from my nether garments, 














Ornnnnn 


You need not suppose we lingered long in that 
particular location. The girls were as much fright- 


ened as before, while I was bleeding and in pain 


As soon as we had retired to a safe distance from 
the scene of this last adventure, we paused, in order 
that [ might bandage with handkerchiefs my lace- 
rated limb, and uiso hide, while doing this, the fear- 
ful rent which my pantaloons had suflered 

In the 


my i 


excitement of the moment, I had dropped 


acs, 


so we were still without our May flow- 


ers. Upto this time the sun had not shown his 


welcome face, and the air was still loaded with fog 


And now the rain began to come down in a fine, 
penetrating mist. 


SIOWLY, silently, 


and sorrowfully we were moving 
back towards the city, When the young man who 


was in company stopped suddenly, and said— 
Came out for flow- 


Never 


* Can’t go back in this way. 


ers, and don’t mean to return without them. 
like to be beat.”’ 
some dogwood flowers,’’ I remarked, 


* There are 


t 


pointing to a tree standing at some distance on the 
edge of a woud 
‘As 


ers! 


good as anything else. Flowers are flow- 


> and away he started. 


In no very pleasant frame of body or mind, we 


stood awaiting his return, while the falling rain 
increased. 
At last, each of us possessed a branch well 


covered with white dogwood blossoms, the crown- 
ing glory of our Maying expedition; and, with these 
our trophies, turned our faces homeward, and pushed 
forward with a right good will. 


Shall I ? No; I will 


leave that to your fruitful imagination, and that will 


describe our appearance 


tell you that we cut a figure 


Recrossing the bridge, we hurried forward, the 


driving rain falling faster and faster, and penetrating 


our garments dk per and deeper. At the mill, just 


beyoud the bridge, two lads espied us in our sorry 


plight—I limping upon my bandaged and bloody leg, 


and the girls holdiig up their draggled skirts, while 


each one of us clutched a branch of dogwood 


covered with blossoms 
Bil hada Cl ed 


, 1 
1OOh . 


“ Look one of these young scamps ; 


= look! 


“Ha! ha!’’ roared the one called Bill; “ha! ha 
been a Maying! 

* All that for dogwood flowers!” said the first 
speaker. “They must love flowers, Bill !”’ 

“Ho! ho!’ laughed Bill, in response to this 


hurried we by these young, 
ol 


As 


unscrupulous Ci Ilics, 


fast as possible 


and were soon on the verge 


the hill overlooking the city, Where we paused for a 


moment 
‘Well said—all 


| this for dogwood flowers!”’ I 
muttered between my teeth, 


tossing my May blooms 


from me with an air of ec ntempt 


Silently my companions followed my example, 


and then we silently resumed our journey 

time we were compietely drenched with rain 
Over all the particulars of our entrance into the 

city, permit me to draw aveil. They might amuse 


you a little, but I rather think I will leave them 


untold. 
said I to Mary 


She 


‘ All this for dogwood blossoms !”’ 





t her own door. 





Weston, as [ parted with her 
smiled faintly, and glided from my view. 


I sighed, as | 


entered my own chamber, and proceeded to remove 


‘All this tor dogwood blossoms !”’ 
my wet and torn clothing, and to examine my bitten 
wound, though it bled a good deal, was 
as l 


enough to cause a temporary lameness. 


leg. The 


not as serious had thought. Still, it was bad 


I have never been a Maying since. 
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Suanes of mine ancient, withered race, 

Where sleep your braves, your chieftains now ? 
Ruin hath found your dweilling-place, 

And stumped each noble, mouldering brow 
le 


To pray beside your 


The mounds are 


me to Weep upon your graves, 
shrines once more; 


leveled, and the we 





Your forms are in the 

When sunset’s fi 
And shad 
And v 


voice 


western sky, 
es at even burn; 


ws round my footsteps lie 


iinly call ** Return, return !”? 


r woods, 





The brooklet, and the solemn glade 
same that round my young years played 





But to the breeze 
I wa 





snot wont of old to hear; 
The cataract’s voice is n 
That fe 


They breathe the same sad, mourning note; 


Fr 
= 
< 


l in music on mine ear. 


Upon my heart their accents burn, 
And on the whispering breezes float, 
” 


t 


bid me to ** return 


All, all are calling me away 
Unto a green and flowery land. 
Oh, thitherward I soon shall stray, 
To join mine own, my kindred band, 
There shall the « 


There pleasant waters ever flow, 


{ 


rle find his nest; 





And lull the weary brave to rest 


With many a murmur soft and low, 
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CHAPTER IX 


What is the reason of this terrible mmons ? 
Oth lo 
It was not very long after the house had become 
iiet, that the faithful Bacchus 1 t have been 
een entering the chamber of Singleton r, as we 
hall continue to call him for a time, the captain 
Valists He remained some time in counse 
1 the latter; and, at length, the two emerged 
ether from the room But tl came forth in 
itter darkness, invisible to each of and only se¢ 
e in their movements by t ‘ familiarity 
‘ 1 the several loc ties ot the t We may 
ention that Furness had not sought his couch when 
1e separated from Katharine Walton He was now 
irmed to the teeth, with sword and pistol ; his hunt- 
g horn suspended from his neck, and his whole 
pearance that of one read for fieht or action 
jacchus soon left his side, and our p an awaited 
m in the great passage of the ha But a little 
" had « apsed when the me » re red him. 
| then lett the house t t id sappeared 
m the shade trees which surrounded it on every 
side 


{An hour might have elapsed after their departure, 


when the silence of midnight was broken by the 


blast of a horn, apparently sounded at some 


single 


jistance This was echoed by another that seemed 


to issue from the front avenue of the dwelling 


Both avenues, front and rear, had been occupied, in 
part, by the detachment which had accompanied the 
commandant from Dorchester, and which was justly 


supposed fully equal to hi on and objects. 
But the force which, concentrated, would have been 


idequate to these purposes, was not sufficient to 


cover the vast extent of woods which encompassed 
his 
ly lost amidst the spacious forest-area of which 


Distributed at 


the dwelling; and men, when scattered, were 


rea 


The Oaks’’ const 


tuted the centre 


certain points, as guards and sentinels, however 


well disposed there were still long stretches of 


space and thicket which the detachment fai ed to 


cover: through the avenues of which a subtle scout, 


familiar with the region, might easily pick his way, 
unseen and unsuspected, under cover of the night. 
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The Seotch officer on duty for the night, a Captain 


McDowell, 


ignorant of the neighborhood, and, wit! 


Was circumspect and vigilant; 


was 


inferiority of intelligence or neglect of duty, had 
failed to dispose his little force to the best advan- 
tae 3ut he was wakeful; and the sound of the 
midnight and mysterious horn had aroused him to 
everv exercise of vigilance Another signal fol- 
lowed from another quarter, which, after a brief 


pause, was echoed from a fourth; and our worthy 





captain of the guard began to fancy that his little 


force was entirely surrounded. He at once pro- 
ceeded to array and bring his separate squads to- 
gether; keeping them as much as possible perdu, 
and in preparation for all events We need not 
follow him in his operations, satisfied that, awaken- 


I 
to a sense of possible danger, he is the man to 


make the best disposition of his resources 


It was in the moment when Balfour’s sleep was 
of the profoundest character, that Cruden, followed 
by his white servant, both armed, but very imper- 


headlong into the chamber of 


He heard nothing of the 


fectly dressed, bolted 
commandant 


the sleep ng 


mitrusion was in a world very far away from 


that in which he was required to play his part—a 
world in which his dreams of delight were singu- 
larly mixed with those of doubt; in which visions of 
boundless treasure were opened to his sight, but de- 
nied his grasp—a pale, spectral form of an ancient 
lady rejoicing in a beard, always passing between 
him and the object of his desires There were 
other visions to charm his eyes, in which the trea- 


sure took the sh pe of a beautiful young woman; 
while the obstacle that opposed his approach was 
that of a fierce rebel, breathing rage and defiance. 
w! n his tancy readily conce ived to be no other 
than the insurgent father of Katharine Walton 
With a brain thus filled with confused and conflict 


ing objects, and not altogether free from the effects 


of that torpifying nostrum upon which he had re 
pros 
however startling, made little or no impression upon 
The noise 
ith the 


and this failed entirely to arouse him te 


events in tress, in his actual world 





tired, the 


his senses. that filled his ears was ass¢ 


ciated happily w incidents in his dreaming 


experience, 


external consciousness. 
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‘‘He sleeps like an ox,’’ cried Cruden, as he held 
the candle above the sleeper, and shook him roughly 
by the shoulder 

“Ha! ho! 
Will you deny me? 


W hat 


Dare me 


there ! would you be after 
? Do you think that 1 
will give it up—that | fear your sword, you infernal 
rebel, or your——Eh! 
The rc 


fiscated estates at length promised to be eflectual 


what !’’—opening his eyes. 
vuugh ministry of the commissioner of con- 
The incoherent speech of the dreamer began to ex- 
hibit 

“What! 


TT 


guns of a returning faculty of thought 


Cruden! you! What the devil’s the 


matter 
? 


* Do you not hear The devil seems to be the 


matter indeed 


W hat should I hear?”’ 


= Heat : 


“What! do you not hear? There’s uproar 
enough to rouse all the seven sleepers, 1 should 


think.”’ 
W hat is it?” 


* Rouse up, and get yourself dressed. 


‘“* And so there is! 
There is 
@ surprise, or something like it.” 

With the aid of Cruden and his servant, the com- 
mandant was soon upon his feet, rather submitting 
to be put into clothes and armor than greatly suc- 
coring himse!f. His faculties were still bewildered, 
but brightening with the rise and fall of the noises 
from without. These were such as might naturally 
be occasioned by the surprise of a post, at midnight, 
by an enemy—the rush and shout of men on horse- 
back, the blast of bugles, and occasionally the sharp 
percussion of the pistol-shot suddenly rising above 
the general confusion. It was not long before Bal- 
four was ready. With sword and pistol in hand, 
accompanied by Cruden similarly equipped, he now 
made his way out of the chamber to the front en- 
trance of the house, in which quarter the greatest 
uproar seemed to prevail. When there, and stand- 
ing in the open air under the light of the stars, they 
could more distinctly trace the progress of the noise 
[t seemed to spread now equally away to the river, 
on the route below, and in the rear of the mansion, 
making in a westerly direction. They had not well 
begun making their observations, uncertain in which 


direction to turn their steps, when they suddenly 


beheld a lithe and active figure darting from the 
thicket in the rear, and making toward them. The 
stranger was at once challenged by Cruden, and 


He, too, 


proved to be our loyalist captain, Furness 
carried sword and pistol ready in his grasp; and his 


voice and manner were those of one eager and ex- 


cited by the fray He seemed no ways surprised by 


their appearance, however much they may have 


been at nis 
“ Rather more scared than hurt, I reckon, colo- 


nel,”’ was his frank and ready salutation. “How 
long have vou been out ?”’ 


‘Only this moment,’’ was the answer of Balfour 
‘ But what’s the matter ?”’ 

There's no telling exactly. Everything seems 
to have become wild without a reason 1 was 


mm as sweet a sleep as I ever tasted, by 
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the ringing of a horn in my very ears—so it seemed 
And then 


to that; then. after a little while, there 


to me. there was another horn answering 
was a shout 
the rush of one horse and then 


With 


that, I put out to see what was the matter, and what 


and a halloo, and 


another, and then a score 


ol pistol-she ts 


was to be done, and followed in the direction of the 


noise; but I could find out nothing, got bewildered 


in the woods, and, in beating about for an opening, 


[ heard a rush not far off. Now, says I, the enemy 


is upon me; and I braced myself up for a hard fight 


as well as I could. [heard the bush break suddenly 


before me, and I ealled out. No answer; but, 


the 


just 


bush moved, I cracked away at it with a 


as 
pistol-shot, and soon heard a scamper. It proved 
alarmed 


brisk 


she carries the mark 


to be an old cow, who was evidently more 


than anybody else She moved off mighty 


after that; but it’s ten 


to ome 
of my bullet. I was so nigh to her that I could not 
well have missed 

“ And this is all you know, Captain Furness ?” 

“Pretty much all! I have only seen two or three 
of the troopers, and they seemed so much disposed 
to send their bullets at me, that I have tried to steer 
clear of them They are gone out mostly some- 
where to the west; but they know the country bet- 


ter than I do, for I’ve quite lost my reckoning where 


l am.”’ 

At this moment, the clatter of a horseman, at a 
hard gallop, awakened the curiosity of all parties 
anew. Ile emerged from the rear avenue to the 


He 


a sergeant, and a pretty old one, dispatched by the 


dwelling, and soon alighted before Balfour was 
captain of the guard to satisfy the doubts and in- 
But his 
It amounted only to this—that there 


quiries of his superior information Was 
very meagre 
had been an alarm; that the post had been appa- 
rently threatened on every side at different times ; 
that bugles had been sounded, seemingly as signals, 
but that they had seen no human enemy, and had 
found nothing living within their circuit but them- 


selve 


*s and a drove of milch cattle. Still, some of 
the men had re ported the sound of horse’s feet, as 
of a considerable party of mounted men; and, as 
they insisted upon the report, the captain had deemed 
it advisable to push the search in the direction which 
the enemy had been described as having pursued 
This was all that he could say. He eyed our loyal- 
ist captain rather closely during the recital, and at 
length said—- 

“ Was it you, 
beatin 


* T reckon it was, sergeant; 


sir, 


I met off here in the south, 


r about the bushes ?”’ 





I hadn’t been 
left 


*T was 


and, if 


quick enough, your l-shot wouldn’t have 


pist 


me much chance of now. 


the 


answering you 
narrowest esc ape I ever had.’’ 
didn’t you answer ?”’ 
You asked 
But 


‘And why 
for the 
I'll take 


er to volunteer again when there’s a 


For the best of reasons 


knew nothing about it 


word, and | 


surprise, without 


getting proper information before- 
hand.” 
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: sergeant looked for a moment steadily at the 
capta tlists. He was a shrewd, keen, almost 
whit led soldier, and the gaze of | cht blue 
eye wa xed and penetrating as if he reterred to 
this scru is a last test for resolving s doubts; 
but th earance of Furness was gularly com- 
Pp yer mid nchalant He did not appear to 
regard is an object of watch, or doubt, or 
inquiry at The soldier seemed at oth satis- 


fied ; and, touching his cap reverently, suid to Bal- 


tour— 

It’s a cht, colonel ?”’ 

Yes aut, that will do Remount, and 
hurry back to ( iptain MeDowell. Tell him to dis- 
continue this chase He may only find himself in 
some cu lambu-h Let him return, and resume 
his station. We shall hear his full report in the 
day h 


The sergeant bowed, and cantered off in a mo- 
ment 
It seems you had a narrow escape, Captain 


Furness aid Balfour, with more of respectful 





consideration in his manner than had usually marked 


his deportment when addressing the lovalist 
“Yes, indeed, colonel ; a much narrower escape 


than a man bargains for atthe hands of his friends 


But it was all 


a mistake, captain 


True ; but it’s a mighty small consolation, with 
a bullet through one’s brains or body, to be told that 


the sh was meant for a very dillerent person 


Never mind, captain—a miss, as your own peo- 


ple say, is as good as a mile. It is something gained 
for you that we have had such excellent proof of 
your Vicia e and courage in his mayje sty’s cause. 
Future fay s will hea past hurts 


He was yet speaking—all the parties standing 
grouped, at the southern or chief entrance of the 


building, and partly within the hall—usually called, 


in the south, the passage, generally as, in large 
dwelling-houses, running through the centre of the 
building—when the door in the rear was heard to 
creak upon its hinges. Cruden, who at this mo- 


ment Was within the passage, though near the 
southern entrance and the rest of the group, turned 
instantly, and beheld a female figure which had just 
entered He could distinguish no features, since the 
only light within the apartment was aflorded by an 
unsnulled candle, which had been set down by his 
servant on the floor when hurrying from Balfour’s 


chamber—the light used by the party without being 


a common lantern. At first, a vague remembrance 
of Ba four’s ghost of the landgravine passe it! ugh 
Cruden’s brain; but he was of an intellect too stolid 
to suller him long to remain under the delusion ‘of 
his fan He at once conjectured that this female 


must be Katharine Walton or her aunt; and, in 
eithe i~ he associated her appearance, at this 


hour and under these circumstances, with the yet 


unaceounted for alarms of the night. His cupidity 
promptly sugge sted that the plate, Which I id been 
the object of his search already, was even now in 


course of hiding or removal; and, with this conjec- 


ture, his decision was as 
as impetuous as that of 


\ in favorite to t 


RAAAAAAPPP PRL L OD owen 
eager and his performance 


the young lover hurrying 


he altar. With a bound, 


scarcely consistent with the dignity of his oificial 


station and the massive 
ger by the wrist 


‘Ho. there: the light 


dimensions of his person, 


he darted across the passage, and grappled the straa- 


—bring the light. Balfour, 


| fancy I have capture d your ghost.”’ 


Our commissioner of confiscated estates did not 


perceive that, just behine 


enter the door after he 


1 his captive, and about to 


*, was the sooty face of Bac- 


chus The darkness favored the escape ol the ne- 


gro, Who, crouching qu 


opportunity to enter the | 

“What means this vi 
was the calm inquiry n 
in the most serene and g¢ 
j 


Balfour and our captain « 


1 his 


ietly without, waite 


all unseen. 

olence, Colonel Cruden ?”’ 
1ade by Katharine Walton, 
ntie accents. Meanwhile, 


of loyalists had hastened to 


the group at the summons of the excited Cruden. 


It was with a dificult effort that Singleton could 


suppress his emotions, a 


prompted him to seize 


nd subdue the feeling that 


the commissioner by the 


throat and punish him for the brutal grasp which he 


had set upon the woman 


of his situation compellec 


of his heart; but the peril 


1 his forbearance, however 


unwilling, and stifled the passion working ia his 


soul, however violent. 
once wrought as if work 
with clenched teeth, he 
repeatedly to turn away 
the hall in an excitement 
repressed. Katharine W 
of her assailant, in acce 
calm, as only to crease 
‘What means this v 
What means this uproar, 
unseasonable hour of tl 
here, let me ask you, and 


Look, it is clear she has 


But his hand more than 
ing with his dagger; and, 
found himself compelled 
from the scene and pace 
which was scarcely to be 
alton repeated her dé mand 
nts, however, so firm and 
his indignation, 
madam, indeed ? 


ue i$ 


ence, 


this alarm, madam, at this 


he night? Why are you 


habited as if fora journey ? 


been abroad—her bonnet 


and clothes are wet with the dew. Answer, Miss 


Walton—what has carri 
W here have you been \ 
Speak—you do not answe 

And if you were to 


rasp as vice- ike as that 


oc 


wrist, you should re¢ ve 


unless at my perfect | easure,’’ was the reply of the 


maiden 
‘*Ha! do you defy me 
‘TIT scorn you, sir! Re 
not subject yourself to tl 


hear of this indignity 


ec you out at this hour? 


V hat have you been doing? 


Ss: 
I 


ject my neck, sir, to a 


su 
which you hold upon my 
no answer from my | PS, 


1} 


ease me, sir, if you would 


1e scorn of all those who 


Singleton could no longer avoid interposition; but 


he maintained the charac 


er Which he had assumed, 


Coming forward, he sa d— 


That’s right, colonel; I don’t see why a woman 
shouldn’t be made to sy ak out, in war-times, just 
the same as aman. I’ve seen the thing tried before, 


There was a woman up 


husband away, and Major 


tongue to make her speak 


in our parts that hid her 
Tatem burnt a h n her 


If you want help now, 




















~— 


} 


and [ 


gether can bring this young woman to 


colons word, reckon that 


ust you say the 
both of us t 


her senses 





speaker, as he 


won the } 


Cruden 


» maiden from his grasp than released 





rof help, in such a performance as 


that in Which he was engaged, was a suflicient re- 
flection—though apparently very innocently made— 
upon the brutality of the action. 





tance Will be asked when it is desired, 


sir,’ Was the angry answer. 


*O yes, I reckon; but, you see, ve been a sort 


of volunteer once already to-night, and I’m always 


ready to help his majesty’s officers in time of 


Walton,’ said Balfour, with a sort of se- 


vere courtesy, “you are aware that the circum- 


stances in Which you appear to-night are exceeding|ly 


suspicious 


« Certainly, sir; I am seen in full dress in my 


father’s dwelling at midnight. Heretofore, sir, I 


have been accustomed to act my pleasure in this 


house [ am painfully reminded that I have other 
and less indulgent masters. It must not surprise 
you that 1am slow to recognize or understand my 





new responsibi 
‘We are certainly in authority here, M 


ton; but without 


any desire of subjecting you to 


} 
or pers hai res . or coercion 


«“ The bonds of your colleague, sir, are an excel- 


lent commentary upon your forbearance. I confess 
they afford me no grateful ideas of the liberty which 


1 am to enjoy in future. But, as I have said, you 


are the masters here. Am I permitted to retire? 


“Certainly, Miss Walton; but you will not think 


me un isonable, if. 


for an explanation of 


He was interrupted by an exclamation from Cru- 


den’s servant, at the southern entrance. All parties 


turned at the interruption 


“There s¢ is to be a great fire, colone!,”’ said 


the servant “LL 


Balfour and Cruden hastily 4 


ik away yonder in the south.”’ 


ned him, and a smile 


of intelligence was interchanged between the maiden 


and her lover In the mean time, Bacchus seized 


the opportunity quietly to make his way into the 


val] The party at the entrance was 


soon over- 
whelimed with conflicting speculations as to the con- 
flagrat 
their eyes 
“The we 


“No 
rather 


1 which now spread out magnificently betore 


ods are on fire,’’ said Cruden. 


was the reply of Balfour; “it is a house, 


Miss Walton, pray oblige me—can you 


t} 


explain the nature of this fire 


Katharine smiled playfully 


lw give you no answer to any question, Colo- 


nel Balfour, to-night—if only to satisfy myself that 


the coercion under which | labor does not extend to 


my thoughts or speech 


I presume that, with an- 
other day 


there will be no mystery about any of 


the events of this night.’’ 
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be 


With these words, 


vexation Was only hall utterec 


oath of 


iour, 


she d sappeared The 
lon 


Bacchus 





When his eye caught sight of stretching 
forward curiously in the rear of the loyalist 

*Ha! fellow, is it you? You, at least, shall an- 
swer. Look, sirrah—what does 1) fire mean ?”’ 

| reekon it?s the rice-stacks, master, that’s a 

burning 

“ The rice-stacks !’’ exclaimed Cruden, in horror 
“ The rice-stacks ! the whole crop of rice—a thou- 


What malicnity! 
could this young woman have 
, Has she in 


cause, wantonly set fire to a most valuable property 


And 


been guilty of sucha 


sund barrels or more! 


erie mere hatred to his majesty’s 


of her own? 
Impossible!’ replied Balfour ‘There has 
been an enemy about us: this was his object The 


alarm was a real one But we must see if anything 


can be saved. Captain Furness, you have already 
his majyesty’s 
> We 
Mean- 


stacks are 


given proot ot your Zeal to-night in 
May | beg 


will sound our bugles, and call in our squad 


cause further assistance 


your 


while, let us hasten to the spot The 


nerally separate: while one or more burn, we 


the rest?’ 


hay save 


The idea was an absurd one, and proved suffi- 





ciently fruitless. The stacks were all on fire, and 
Hh great part eonsumed before the parties reached 
the spot The hands that did the mischief left little 
to be done; and Cruden groaned in the agony of his 
spirit, at a loss of profits which almost made him 
forgettul of the missing plate Rut day dawns 
while he surveys the spectacle; and the red flames, 
eTow g pak n the thickening hight, pay now only 
1 fitful 1 ves and jets among the smouldering 
a“ es of the 1 pened ¢ ain, gathered vainly from the 
shea 4 a bounteous | vest 
‘We must have atl ugh examination mto this 
busines | Balfour, as he led the returning party 


CHAPTER X 


What! lurked he then so near, and I not know ? 


One’s instincts still should counsel of the foe, 

Nor wait for vulgar evidence of ser 

hat he should tread about me as I slept, 

Mock at my sleep, and gird me! Oh! the shame! 
But Ull pursue with vengeance !—The Old Hate. 
Wirnu the return to the dwe ng. Balfour and 


Cruden resumed the search i ecrets of the 
household, which, we have seen, was begun, with 
doubtful results, during the previous night The 


stores of wine proved satisfactory to the former: 
but the I I 


ine explorati n yielded, 


emish account, in most respects, which 


y increased the ill- 





humor of the latter. The plate Was howhere V isible 


and certain reports, made by the captain on duty, 
in respect to the affairs of the plantation, tended 
greatly to increase the gravity of both these persons. 


But we need not anticipate their own devel 


opment 
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of the various causes of grievance Enough to 
remark, jn this piace, that, when «¢ < ‘ uw tne 
stairs trom the attic, Where he had be I Xam ine 
into the condition of the Mad | pas y 
through the great passage whi ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the ft st sti King part ot their lab = 1 re US 
light, the eve of Balfour was arre | 

es upon the wall, or rather | int panels 
which appeared amongthem. T ‘ 

! portraits of both the rebel « d t 
zhost!y landgravine, Which he had } ed 
t he fthame had disappea ed 

The devil!” he exclaimed to ( pointing 
to the deliciency; “ Wwe must have been overheard 


last night 





«“ How should it have been otherwise ? vas the 
surly answer ‘These chambers t ecu | 
the women, and you spoke is 1 it that 
they should hear everything W ith \ ge of 
your purpose, they have defeated it r 
trived to secrete the pictures 

‘« But | will contrive to find them i the an- 
grily expressed resolution of Ba 1 | sha 
not baffle me. They cannot ha ! 
and they shall burn sti P 
them 

Let me counsel you first to send \ 
the cit Make no stir till you 
You are r ght; but I shall tak 
them first, touching the events ot 
may Hol Zz of your own pu 
so said Cruden ‘We have 
taught them quite too much You 
the p iits of the old woman and 
a word, but for that unnecessary 
And would | have seen the p 
occasion to speak of them, but | 
impat ence to look alter the s 
ty, the occasion and the wart 
for car! that away as we a 
| am atraid it was gone y t t 
idea of burning the pictures mig! ‘ 
malignants what to do with th 
late now for retort and rec ’ 
comes the captain of loyalists 

Furness came to the t of t 

I 1 
Che young lady tells me that bre . 


ior you ent 


The 


emen 


lady?” 


young 





the partivan Keenly you g 
with her, eh ?”’ 
‘Why, ves,”’ replied the other, w 

rare Simplicity . I somenow is | 
could eat a bit after the run, and | ision 
of the night: so I pushed nt k- 
ing out forthe commissary I ine \ n 
there, and had a little talk with euktast 
was just then beginning to mak c 

What had she to say about t I t last 
night ?*’ demanded Crud 

Mighty little: she seems rather s+ to speak 


But she don’t 
ne 


S as Cool 


“You 





Y's K 
look as if there had been any alarm. 


is a cucumber, if 


not so green 


Furness 








are a wit fain £ y re- 
marked Cruden, as the three walked together into 
the breaktast-room 
Here they tound the excellent aunt and her niece, 
evidently waiting for their uninvited guests In the 
rigid and contracted features of the torme so dil- 
ferent trom their amiable expression ol the pre- 
vious evening, might be traced the count niiuences 
produced upon her mind by what she h heard, 
during their midnight conference, of the everent 
allusions to herselt of the commands i irles- 
ton But the face of Katharine was as placid as if 
she had enjoyed the most peaceful and | oken 
slumbers—as if there had been nothing afiect her 
repose het peace of m id, or to a Lit with 
ppretben ns either of the present roth uture, 
Indeed, there was a buoyant something l coun- 
tenance and manner which declared for a ieeling of 
exhilarat { not of triumph, preva gin her 
bo-om The breakfast-table exhibited ec most 
ample ch and all was grace and neatness in the 
d play The ladies took their seats, atte: brief 
salutation, and the guests immediately wed 
heir exan pie 
It was tl pu pose of Balfour to fi bye sub- 
ects of ance until after the rey was 
not permitted be thus forbearin He |] cely 
F menced ¢ ao, be e the capt ! guard 
requested 1 see him at the entranee i sig 
I nsell, Wilh s ‘ my itlence tie ve and 
returned, afte il interva \ 1 g il- 
flamed count cm 
Mis Wa nD said he are you aw all 
th neg ‘ you ither have ¢ i I n 
the plan if 
| have | iSO, SII q! ly re ‘ d 
Hear Miss W ton ? \ vi ( ave 
p immed to carry them off w - 
\ e, L taney. sir, unless 1 
1 her himself! What! do \ v that 
T he departure 
| pre umed Oo, SIT They we t ive 
g nless he had done so.’ 
And whither have they gone? 
Ah. now sir, you demand mu ! t n I 


\nd when did they leave the | 

Nor can | answer that, exac ] son 
to think some hours before your a ‘ 

You knew of our coming, ther 

Not a syllable My tather may have done s os 
and | myself thought it not improbabl 

It was in ant cipation of our visit, th l am 
to understand, that you have conveyed away—vyour 
father, | mean—all the movable vali - of your 
planta n and household your me ( Horses 5 
your p ife, s and 

The 1 nswered with a smile 
Nay but your questions seem to lead to 

















odd suspicions of the purpose of your visit. How 
should we suppose thatthe presence of his majesty 3 
officers should be hurtful to such possessions ? 

“No evasion, Miss Walton, if you please,’’ was 
the interruption of Cruden 

“Tt is not my habit, sir, to indulge in evasions of 
any sort. I rather comment on an inquiry than re- 
fuse to answer it. I note it as singular only, that 
his majesty’s officers, high in rank and renowned in 
service, should suppose that their simple approach 
should naturally cause the riches of a dwelling to 
take wings and fly. In regard to ours, such as they 
are—our plate, money, and jewels—it gives me 
pleasure to inform you that they disappeared long 
before your presence was expected. My father, 
adopted a very pew and unusual 


He turned his gold and silver into 


some time 


ago, 
sort of alchemy 


baser metals—into iron and steel, out of which 


lances, and bayonets, and broadswords have been 
these have been circulating 


manufactured; and 


among his majesty’s officers and soldiers quite as 
freely, if less gratefully, than if they had been gold 
and silver.” 

‘Well,’ exclaimed the loyalist captain, with a 
rare abruptness, “ if the young woman doesn't talk 
the most downright rebellion, 1 don’t know what it 
is she means to say.”’ 

Balfour iooked towards him with a ghastly smile, 


which had in it something of rebuke, however; 


and the risible muscies of the fair Katharine could 
scarcely be subdued as she listened to the downright 
language of her lover. and watched the countenance, 
expressive of the most admirable simplicity and 
astonishment, with which he accompanied his 
words. Balfour resumed :— 

My dear Miss Walton, 


majesty’s officers are indebted to you 


His 
But the busi- 


you are a wit 


ous with us for jest, however 


ness is qu te too ser 
amusing it may seem to you. We have too much 
at stake for fun— 

And I have nothing at stake. sir. I suppose !”’ she 


abrupt v replied, the m <ture gathering in her eves: 


‘a homestead overrun with a foreign soldiery; a 


family torn asunder, its privacy invaded, its slaves 


scattered in flight. and the head of the house in 
exile, and threatened with butchery Oh, sir, I 
certamly have more reason for merriment than can 
be the case with you 

I did not 1 n that, my dear young lady. I 
did not mean to give you pain But you must see 
that I am here as the agent of my sovereign, and 


sworn that nothing shall divert me fiom my auties 


IT am ec ip ed, however unwi ingly. to ask you 
those questions, as I must report on all the fucts to 
my superiors [I beg that you will not hold me 
accountable for the simple perfort e of a duty 
which I dare not avoid.’ 

Proceed, sir, with your questions 

| 1} k you, ma’am nother cup of that 
coffer said the captain of ‘ Ss, pus the 
cup over to the statel t 

\liss Walton. d vou | v i whose ers the 
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rice-stacks were consumed last night, and who was 
the agent in the work 

‘‘T have reason to believe that my father ordered 
their destruction. Of the particular hand by which 
the torch was applied, I can tell you nothing.” 

« But you know ?” 

‘* No, sir, I do not.” 

‘There were certain pictures removed from the 
walls of the gallery above stairs, during the night ?”’ 
“ Which you had sentenced to the flames, sir?” 

“ You overheard us, Miss Walton.”’ 

‘«T did, and resolved that you should burn me as 
soon. J had them removed, sir. For this, I only 
am responsible.”’ 

‘You had ? 
agent in this business 

a I 


joice to believe that 


Pray, Miss Walton, who was your 


? 


answer you, sir, the more willingly, as I re- 
ne is now entirely beyond your 
reach. Sir—Colonel Balfour—to spare you the ne- 
cessity for further inquiries, let me assure you that 
the only person having any right to dispose of Colo- 
nel Walton’s property, as has been done, was the 
very person who did exercise this right. It was by 
his act that our plate has disappeared, our negroes 
and horses withdrawn from the estete, the rice fired 
in the stack, and the pictures removed 
* You do not mean—— 


«Yes, 


self had the rice fired last night; 


sir, I do mean that Colonel Walton him- 


and it Was by his 
direction, though at my entreaty, that the portraits 
were removed.” 


} 


‘But he did this through the hands of others 
Miss Walton, you were abroad Jast night, in the 
very hour of confusion and alarm I demand of 


you, as you hope for indulgence at the hands of his 


dk ¢ 


execution ol 


majesty. to what agent of your father did 


are 


you see in fhe these acts ?”’ 


To 


his eye 


‘No agent, sir. I saw my father himself! 
him the portraits were delivered, and unde: 
were the torches app ed to the rice-stacks 


Balfour and Cruden both bounded from t ir seats, 
the former nearly drawing the cloth, cups. 4nd 
breakfast from the table For a moment, he regard- 
ed the features of Katharine Walton with a glance 

f equa ig ind astonishment She, t had 
risen and her eyes met those of the commandant 
with a calm smile, seasoned with something of tr 
uimph and exultation r lova ‘ mean 
while. continued Lis some, at protracted oce pation 
ot draming his cotlee cuy Cone stup i! miei 
motionless, st the British officer. In the n 
Balfour cried aloud— 

Ty a ee . 
wo hundred gu m who ta the 
, ' 


where 1serae j K i t 
. 
crouched as she he = “he pre ed 
her! ind sp 
< st | over | tace | s 
but an instan ve I ( li 
4 » ¢ r 1 r 
tO ‘ « ‘ - ( 
1 wes } } t 
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assure her. In the next instant, our partisan naa 


joined Balfour in the courtyard. 


* said he, “if you’re going to send out 


Colonel, 
in pursuit of the rebel, I’m your man as a volunteer 


I'd like to have the fingering of a couple of hundred 


of the stull as we 


real Las anything I know 


‘Captain Furness, you will do honor to his ma- 


esty’s service. I accept your offer 
: — as , 
1) 4 ~ ~~ + 

CHAPTER IV 
From Sweden we will turn southward with the 
season, and restore, in fan as we would in reality, 
we had the power), the nationality of a brave 

peopie, by fivilig 
rub TOILET OF POLAND 

Men of all ranks in Poland, whether gentle or 


shaved off their hair, leaving only 


simple, formerly 
one or two ringlets on the crown of the head. They 
seem, nowever, to have admired large whiskers and 
ong moustaches, which looked very fierce so long 
is the nearly bald pate Was not seen; but when the 
bonnet was removed, the face and head formed a 
singular contrast 

The vest of the peasants reaches down to the 
middle of the leg, and the sleeves fit quite tig ht to 


Over this is worn a gown lined with fur, 


the arms 


und confined round the waist by a sash; but in sum- 





ner they only wear a shirt and drawers of coarse 
nen, without any shoes and stockings They w rap 
¢ rind of trees round their legs and feet in winter 
nd cover their bodies w 1 sheepskin ¢ iks they 
ive neither neckcloth nor stock, and wear on their 
eads a tur cap or bonnet 
The lower orders of women cover the heads 
with a piece of linen, trom under whicl l 
/ 
. 
| ) 
y 
q' \ \ 
° 
7 
J y 
“ 
Ty 
% : 
ee m 
if 
hangs in long plaits Many add to t!} nothe g 
nen, W anging uh ich sk ol ‘ 


? 


4 
Kj 
QD 

hy 
b 
4 


AND LA 

In less than twenty minutes, the whole force of 
the British at the “ Oaks’’ was in keen pursuit; the 
supposed captain of loyalists taking the lead, in- 
trusted with a guast 
chase with an eagerness which charmed all parties 


command, and pursuing the 
equally with his energy and zeal. 


(To be continued.) 


4. i i 


face, and reaching down to the knees, makes them 


look as if they were doing penance in a white sheet. 
of the higher classes is very elegant 


and 


The costume 


nired by ati nations 


and be coming, much a 


Their waistcoat has sleeves, and over it is Worn an 
which reaches to 


upper vest of a different color, 


be 


tied behind 


the sleeves in Warm weather are 


ow the knee 


the shoulders The sash, or girdle, is 


ge nerally rich and ornamente d; a sabre is SUspt nded 


from it, and is a badge of nobility Their robes are 


rich In summer they are made of silk, in 
winter otf 


lined with the most expensive furs 


very 


cloth, stuff, or velvet, ornamented and 


Their boots are 


of yellow turkey leather, very thin, and plate d with 


iron heels, made in the shape of a half moon; their 


caps and bonnets are of the finest furs, and their 
cloaks, when on horseback, are of sable, or of the 
skins of tigers or le pards Some of the Polish 
nobles have as many as fifty suits of the richest 


which descend from father to son. 


vests, 





fl., of 


An old author asserts that Charles 
gland, thought of introducing this costume to his 
court ; and, after his restoration, he himself wore it 
for two years—not, however, so much from admira 
tion of its elegance as from tl patriotic Wish of 
encouraging the manufacture of broadcloth 

I i t ( a 
ment ‘ int t ‘ t pe 2se 
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FROM 
BY MARY 


I. 

Upon a lovely evening in July, by one of those 
glorious sunsets so frequently to be met with at sea, 
Master Black, master-at-arms on board the sloop- 
of-war Claymore, was relating his wonderful adven- 
tures and escapes toa group of his messmates seated 
around him, when he was interrupted by the cry of 
‘ Land!—land!—the Highlands of Scotland!” 


the watch placed aloft. 


from 


Black hastily drew a spyglass from bis pocket, 





and looked in the direction in 
“Well, cried the 
Has he spoken truth ?”’ 


icated by the youngster 


niaster,”’ 4 


sailors ‘is if SO 
“ Yes— yes, my lads,”’ replied the veteran; “ there 
it is, yonder to leeward, like a dark cloud ; and he’’— 


Seotland!— Highlands of Scot- 


; > 
“ Highlands of 


land !’’ again shouted the watch 

‘Yes, by my faith, the stripling has good eyes,” 
continued the old sailor ; “‘ there is the Gi t’s Peak, 
i ed, as our Highlanders call it: to-morrow we 
! reach Edinburgh Now, messmates,”’ he 
added, “‘ one cheer in honor of old Scotland 

Cheers and hurrahs f wed this speech. The 
sloop herself, with her white swelling sails spark- 


ling in the last rays of the setting sun, appeared as 








if saluting the land of her birth as her beautiful head 
rox 1 fe ile she gracefully made her way 
through the parting waters 
Soon the shades of night overspread the horizon ; 
echo no longer repeated, “ Highlands of Scotland ;” 
~~ ed hills, whose app ince had so 
gladd 1 the hearts of the brave riners, we no 
long \ All was silent and calm around 
I] 
Hlanr re ng upon the quarter deck, young 
A t Vac d, th rander of the Claymore, 
I ined a ‘ he participated in the 


general joy; to him the sight of land brought no 
cheering reminiscences, it rather made him sad: for 


knew that no fond mother, gentle sister, or 





beloved 


anxious 


companion watched for his return with 


hearts. No; he was an orphan, alone 


n 
the world 

The possessor of a noble name and a princely 
fortune, Lord Macdonald might have sought an alli- 


ance with the noblest in the land; but, during the 


* The Mayden Castle, the 
Castle of the 


Virginal Castle, or the 
Virgins, situated near Edinburgh, is so 
named, because in ancient times the kings of the Picts 


shut up their daughters there. 


THE 





miwaT.p 


FRENCH 


THOMPSON 


short time that he had lived at court, he had been 
disgusted with the deceit and selfishness he had wit- 
He tiled fr 


ship, preferring to study the wonders of nature on 


nessed m the gay world to his beloved 


the bosom of the ocean, as they were revealed 


him in the roaring tempest, the murmurs of the 
wind, the clear vault of heaven when bespangled 
with innumerable stars, or the voice of the thunder 
and flashing of the lightning 

with regret that Arthur found 


He had 


It was therefore 
himself near the termination of his cruise 
from his reclining 


not moved posture, when, t 


wards the middle of the he was surpi 


feel an irregular motion in his ship 


reflected for an instant, ther 





to the wind, and, looking round, beheld 


mass of dark, heavy « nds, Lik¢ 


ready to rush upon the slooy 
The captain instantly arose, and s¢ ng lis speak 
ng-trumpet, shout | 
\ ids on d : t = post. and keep 
a ! k out Chet r ¢ orders 
foretopsali to be ¢ © re l, to ‘ s nd 
1 wind, he 1 ked to the fore part of the ! 

In the course of a quarter of an hour, 1 es 
was So creat hat « ~ m aione gu le n s 
the mm rmance of their duties; e sea roared, 1) 
wind howled rribly, the waves rose and tollowed 
each other with ghtful r ty; a low rumbling 
sound app! ched, borne 1 l e 3 u Ss ¢ 
{ m. and nost at the s . t e RS 

1 80 t d It w ie \ hor 
vith fury upon the devi | p. } her int 
the byss, again I \ h ‘ nd 
toss ¢ her ff » sie t ( me ster 
<n gy wit! 3 | ( a | ] 
r ist ! ! ! ‘ vf 
1 tre! ¢ masts d | the d 
the voice of th captain soun led ud and clear 


‘Are all sails furled ?”’ he 


inquired of the offi- 
cer of the watch 

‘We 
replied. 


have not a thread of canvas loose,’ he 
* From what quarter does the wind blow ?”’ 

“Tt continues from east to west.”’ 

«“ Yes,” 


at war, and I believe they have chosen the deck of 


said a sailor, “ the rogues above there are 


the Claymore to fight their battles on.” 


‘By my faith,”’ said another, “we can see no 


Weare knocked 


about in such a manner, that I engage Satan himself 


more than if we were in the grave 


does not know where we are.”’ 
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“ Silence !”’ cried Arthur, who imagined he saw a 


light in the distance 


Suddenly, a flash shot through the sky, and a cry , 


of agony escaped from his lips— 

“ The 
Castle of the Virgins !’’ he repeated. 
he tack the 
there is not a moment to lose ! 


Castle of the Virgins! We are under the 


“ Up with the 


lm! foresail '—haste, my lads, haste! 
The orders were scarcely given when they were 


obeyed. The sloop changed her course ; end they 
distinetly heard the dashing of the spray against the 
rocks upon which the castle stood 
The danger overcome, the captain pointed out to 
his sailors, above the spot they had so fortunately 
escaped, a faint light, which appeared as if suspend- 
ed from the sky 


livle notice of this miraculous beacon; but when 


While the gale lasted, they took 


the winds had ceased their struggle, when the clouds 








had dispersed, and the moon again shed forth her 


silvery light, each asked if it were not a vision 
As to Arthur, he was bewildered; he had seen the 
flash with his own eyes, and he could not doubt but 
that it had been sent by some watchful hand, to 


which he owed the preservation of the Claymore 


and her crew 

At the dawn of day, he passed in sight of the 
Castle f the Virgins, near those same rocks upon 
Ww i he had so nearly perished. He looked for a 
long time at the tower and scattered ruins through 
his glass, but, perceiving nothing that could enlighten 
h upon the ovcurrence of the night, he went on 
his Wu 

II] 

Art two o'clock the following morning, the Clay- 

more anchored in the harbor of Edinburgh Arthur 


immediately ordered his barge to be manned, and 


went on shore 


The young lord ‘ly entered his house, 


and received the congratulations of the old and faith- 


ful servants of his family upon his safe return, when 
he ordered his horse, in order that he might visit 
the Castle of the Virgins On his arrival at the lit- 
tle village at the foot of the hill on which the castle 
was built, he alighted to make some inquiries. The 
first house which he saw was situated at the en- 


trance of the principal street, and mhabited by tailor 
Hlompson, as was made known to the passers-by by a 
large sign in front: he entered there, without noticing 
a young girl who was seated at work in the shop 

* Master ?’’ he said. 

“What does your lordship wish for 
little man with a good-humored countenance. 


- replied a 


“Do 
you want a coat, a cloak, or an embroidered vest ? 
{ can serve you as well, and perhaps better, than 
the first tailor in Edinburgh.” 

“T do not doubt it. But tell me, is the Castle of 
the Virgins inhabited ?”’ 

‘ There is no one there. Will you allow me to 
take your measure ?”’ 
“What! no one? 


some hermit, that occupies the ruins ?”’ 


Is there not a steward, or 


5 


Y's B : 


“Formerly, in the time of the Picts, there was a 
flock of young virgins, and probably a saintly pastor 
to watch over them ; but now—I will show you the 
last coat I made for the constable.” 

“Tt 1s useless.”’ 

“As you please vi 

* Do you know any one who can give me partic- 
ular information respecting the Castle of the Vir- 
gins ?”’ 

“ Well, 
lordship, I find, does not require my services ; 
Now tell me, what 


well,’? said Master Hompson, “ your 


so 
we will say no more about it. 
do you desire ?”’ 

*« T have told you.” 


‘I know—I know. 


building we see above there.”’ 


Something about the old 


* Precisely.” 
” 


“Will your lordship attend to me? 

‘IT am listening.”’ 

“T tell you, then, that the castle is now only a 
heap of ruins ; that strangers do not ever now come 
to explore ;—I declare, we never see a soul passing 
that way—do we, Anna ?”’ added the tailor, turning 
to the young workwoman, who made a gesture in 
the affirmative. 

For the first time, Arthur perceived the person to 


He 


mained motionless with surprise and admiration 


whom Hompson addressed that question re- 


‘ T congratulate you, Master Hompson,”’ he said; 


‘you have certainly the most beautiful daughter in 


the United Kingdom.’ 
“ My da 


‘So much the worse for you; for the father of 


She is not my child.” 


ighter! 


such an angel ought to be a happy man 

‘Yes, he is so, I hope, in another world.” 

‘Tow 

‘Please, your lordship, she is an orphan: she 
has neither father nor mother.”’ 


“An orphan exclaimed Arthur. “ An orphan! 


Poor child! 
Anna looked up at the young lord, her eyes bathed 
in tears, as if to thank him for his sympathy, and 
then continued her work 
‘** Besides,”’ said Hompson, “ to say the truth, she 


industrious and amiable; and she works for me 


Is 


because she has no other means of procuring a 
living.’ 

“Come to Edinburgh to-morrow,” said Arthur, 
“and I will give you work for some time.” 

« Will your lordship give me your address ?”’ 

“Lord Arthur Macdonald: any one will show 
you my house.” 

«* Lord Macdonald!’ cried Hompson, a little dis- 
concerted. 

“* Myself.” 

‘** And you have done me the honor to tell me, my 
lord, that you will condescend’’— 

‘To give you the custom of my house. Does not 
that suit you ?”’ 
‘Quite the contrary, my lord 


It 


well, that I was apprehensive that I had misunder- 


suits me 


sO 


stood you. Come, my good little Anna,”’ he added, 











~~ 


“ bring my memorandum-book, and enter the name 
of Lord Macdonald.”’ 


‘* Allow me to save you the trouble,”’ said Arthur, 


taking jhe pen from Anna’s trembling hand; then, 


after looking at the interesting girl for an instant, he 


entered his name and withdrew from the house. 


{V. 


ABSENT and thoughtful, the commander of the 


Claymore slowly ascended the hill, visited the ruins, 
and soon found himself, without minding where he 


was going, within a hundred feet of the tailor’s 


way—the 


had seen nothing on the 


shop He 


lorm 


of Anna was constantly between him and the objects 


which he had come to examine. The grateful look 


? 


she had given him for one word, one single word 


ol sympathy, 


ble 


he saw it every whe re with its 


He saw it now again; she was 


sweetness 


seated in the same place, and he remained stan g 
before the shop filled with adi ation and pity. She 
looked up, and their eyes met; she blushed, but 


took no tarther notice of him 


In the evening. Arthur recollected the motive 
W h 1 urged him to visit the Castle of the Vir- 
gins; he reproached himself for having so badly 
accomplished his design, and res¢ d to fulfill his 
: ite j us by -] the next day Ww it stopp ~ at 
the Vv l Chat he might be « bled better to do 
s he went to the tavern of the Three Anchors 


certain that he should there meet the brave ta 
( ( his Cruise, Wh ke h owed 
prese ition of their lives to the iysterious light 
Which haa appeared on the coast 

Ch Ww ndeed there, with several of their 





‘hey were conversing upon the events 


us night Every one had something to 


that it was a miracle In favor 


of the Claymore; another a spark ot electricity 





rhis one pretended that, during a storm, iis Were 
: ie es en! e from the id: some protested 
that it was no such thing Var us Were the con- 
J ures upon sulye es ol ghosts were 
related, that 1 e the h of some id on end, 
i 1 vould ft hbablyv h t eed l to res Cl- 
tate all the virgins who had formerly in ed the 
ri ‘ d not a Hig inde! <] he 1 assur d 
‘ rT ! ] 
n I ¢ ! 1 aie ale dress¢ iw t 
walked 1 mhert e- 
ant f ver: that he 1 ' | 
‘ is Well as many t nts of 
el . 1 that, il W ‘ I 
\ Insp | el t \ Y ‘ 
i ne Aj r t n 
f red, wh med the asset is 
( Ww te ipted 
, ai 
| , , 
I 1 ba i i! V the 
1 . 
, p \ hat 
a ~ w ’ 
i ih 1 it np 
JU* 
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taken him for a spectre wandering among the ruin 
After 


making any 


the environs of the castle without 
Lord Macdonald 


himself upon a fragment of a rock, trom whence he 


traversing 


discoveries, seale 


had a full view of the sea. There he remained 


with his eyes bent upon the spot where the Clav 


more would inevitably have been Jost the nigh 
before, but for the interposition of an overruling 
Providence. He recalled to mind all that he had 


} 


heard of the spectre that every night visited the 


solitary ruins, When he was roused by a noise like 


the rustling of a dress lle looked up and beheld a 
white figure gliding along by the damp walls of the 


old enclosure 
To rise and pursue this singular apparition was, 


He had 


‘ } , ‘ * 
for Arthur, but the work of an instant 








ilready approached, already distinguished a human 
m n she suddenly « ppeared Surprised 
beyond expression, but certain, however, that he 
was not the sport of imagination, sure that he had 
seen e one nd more sirous than ever to un- 
ravel the mystery, the young man h d himself be- 
hind one of he angies of the tower W ich over- 
ced the wate 1 kept perfectly st He had 
scarcely placed bin there, when a young wo- 
ma ‘ ered W ong wh te ve at peared on 
he summit of the tower At first, she stood mo- 
ss aS a statue i@ then untied her sash and 

waved it over he l, kissed her hand seve 
s towards he waves. a tf to bid them adieu 

\ 1 ed As mz as he doubted 

truth of the tales repeated at he Three Anchors 
wax firm and courageous; but now that he found 
there Was no exaggeration, his resolution wavered 


his courage failed him, and, in spite of himself, he 


was seized with such a feeling of terror, that he 





remained, as it were, glued to the wall Soon the 
veiled female passed so near to him that she almost 
uched him. ILIle allowed her to do so without an 
‘ rt to seize her, but he watched her movements 
She did not leave the I Du hav ¢ reached the 
“« { a little eminence he knelt in praye before 
ge ston 
het Arthur, ashamed i I weakness, quitted 
s hiding-place and silently approached her; but 
ist = hie va nthe pou tof show gy | Is¢ the 
wus rest ned by se tot respect d 1 
Oo} t ix bee et I ear »>h here 1s ‘ 
Vv. no pirit, nor one of tl e supernatura be us 
hat exist in Su] is imag is of th 
] rs, | 1 woman you nd vo 
man, V will r | 1 bowed, her | m thy 
ving. prays with < the ferv of a saint Le 
! ed transtixed t di ¢ to breathe, for feat 
url er 
1dde e! ‘ her hea threw bac wt 
\ and ¢ I es he VorkWwoman 
" ister | ) < 
Anna e ¢ ned 
A vilderec ed e young 
e i lle preventec I 
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‘Oh! remain, and donot fear,”’ he said, in a voice 
that betrayed his emotion 
“You 


unexpected apparition of Arthur; “ 


>»? 


here replied Anna, still trembling at the 


you at the Castle 
of the Virgins—at this hour ?”’ 
‘A secret influence has drawn me here, since we 


are reunited; but, tell me, what powertul motive can 


have induced thee to visit this solitary place alone ? 


“I will tell you, my lord, and afterwards you 


will take pity upon me—will you not ?—and leave 
me to the acc omplishment of a sacred duty 


“A duty My God, 


“«T praying upon the 


} , 


what can it be 
iat ol grave of my mother a 


hat 
pray 


ther is there, d beneath 


mt thou say 
Oh! come, maiden, come; we will 
You, my lord, you—will you kneel by this tomb? 
Now 
Art 


order to re 


I have no fear.” 


hur continued silent for a few moments, in 


i her 


taki 


aud 





Listen, Anna; I ata one of those who 
s of Pri lence | 
g; I cas 


conducted by the Almighty t 


firmly be- 
went to Mas- 


npson s this morn here to-night 


been » thee, to 


Hust thou 


Oh no, I see thou hast not; if thou hadst, thou 
wouldst have contided thy sorrows to me —thou 
wouldst have told me who thou art 

Master Hompson told you, my lord; I am an 
orphan A dreadful event deprived me on the same 
day of both father and mother 

‘ Poor unfortunate, ours is a common destiny, for 


Oh, speak, tell me all; I will 


Iam also an orphan } 


listen to thee with a heart to sympathize, and eyes 


to weep over thy tale of woe 


My father,’’ said Anna, in a mourntu 


was a ship-owner in Edinburgh. A year ago he 


returned from the cape, with all his fortune on board 
his vessel; it was his last voyage. My mother and 
myself came to the Castle of the Virgins to watch 
for his ship. Already we could see it We made 


$s hais 


ted to 
nd 
mpelled him to put back to sea N t 


and pointed to the harbor; and wa 


The w 


set in, and with it a frighttul tempest 


it, we remained at the castle in the h ype of seeing 
my fi rs ship early in the 1 ning Alas' we 

iW ul re M1ns [ t bD ‘ up ! ‘ s falal 
‘ it darkness of the night ad there been 
( 1 to pieces My mot I pale distracted, 
Wi ved, with a look of despi the scattered 
} s as they were Washed a e by the Waves 

wn a « pse Was dashed ag ist the rocks At 
t f it, We uttered a cry and sank upon our 
kn our faces hid in « other’s bosom; tor that 
t vy lord we had recognized i was the 
b V tath . Astom untortuna child, I 
eudeavored to stifle my own grief, that [ might con 


Own wr orn. 


—ooe PL oOoOoOoee 





sole my mother. I spo to her; I called upon her 
name— Mother, dear mother, answer me!’ I said 
head ; I placed my 
Ph, my 


lord, my mother—she was dead—dead in my arms !”’ 


I raised her she was lifeless. 


hand upon her heart; it no longer beat 


“And thou, unhappy child—what became of 
thee ?’’ said Arthur, after a long silence 

Alas! 
‘ler 


and I fell down insensil 


continued the young girl, weeping bit- 


No one re plied 
e by the side of my mother 


terly, ied tor help, tor mercy 





Two days afterwards, I learned from Master Homp- 
} hy 


son that I had been carried to his house by 


some 


peasants from the mountains, who had performed 
the last sad duties to hgr of whom death had so 
cru deprived me It is there she reposes, my 
lord; there she has heard me take a vow that I shall 
have the courage to accomplish, while a drop of 
blood remains in my veins, that of coming every 


night to pray upon her grave ; and, when the wind 


> tem pe st howls, to piace a lant 


rn upon the 


su tot tl towe to warn, if it be possible, our 
br . = from approaching these rocks.”’ 

When h d these words, the « ty of the 
Clay! t ged to embrace Anna, to « her his 
guardian angel; but he restraine d himselt 

‘ Yesterday,’ she continued, “I imagined I heard 
the sailing of a ship through the water; and, as the 
night was so dark, for fear that my little hght migh 


not be seen, I set fire to my vel 


‘And the ashes! the ashes! where are they? 
exc med Arthur, unable to control his ¢ ior 
“The wind has borne them away, has it not? | 
will pay for them with my whole fortune Listen 
maiden One hundred and hity brave men owe 
their lives to thy generous courage, thy touchiiz 
filial piety Say, what is there upon earth that cau 
repay thee? Speak—it shall be thine 


What do you say? Is it possible, my God, that 


yy the burning of a veil, I have succeeded in saving 


a vessel and her crew ? 


“That ship, which, but for thee, would have been 
shattered upon the rocks, like that of thy father’s 
mine. The sail 


prehe 
the 





mine Dost thou now cor 


id wherefore I « 


ame to-night to the Castle 


W hat, my lord, can it be so? 

Anna, my fe e 1s at fhy disposa W hat can 
I do for e? What dost thou desire ? 

| you, suppose that you are inde ed to me, ! 
lord, do not think of me. There are w ws an 
orphans from wh ym the sea has taken their eek 
them out, reueve their wants; I shall be happy 

‘Cannot we seek for them together, and together 
relieve them? Say, Anna’ 
‘“ My lord! 

Daughter of asailor, wilt thou refuse to unite tl 
destiny to that of a sailor who loves the d tedly 
and who, upon his knees, implores thee to accey 
all that thou hast so courageously preserved? An- 
na, my heart, my name, my life is thine! 

\ if t, m d, that I am only a j} rg 

Liou art an ang Before I me With thee 
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among these ruins, I loved thee. Judge, then, if I 
must now adore her to whom 1 owe my life. Anna, 
I love thee; oh! I love thee with my whole heart.”’ 

“ Enough, my lord; I cannot be yours.” 

‘* What dost thou say ?”’ 

* No, no; it is impossible !”’ 

‘Impossible! Oh, thou canst not love me.”’ 

“There is an impassable barrier between us,’’ said 
Anna, with an emotion she endeavored to subdue. 

‘In the name of Heaven, explain thyself.’’ 

“T have taken a vow to consecrate my days to 
the preservation of mariners from the dangers of 
this coast. This vow is more sacred to me than 
ever, since it has been the means of saving your 
life. I will not break it.’’ 

This vow is without power, without value, if 
thou art mine.’’ 

‘ But, to be yours, must I not, at the foot of the 
altar, take also a vow, pronounce a solemn oath ?”’ 

‘Weill ?” 

‘“T cannot do it unless I perjure myself.”’ 

* Thou wilt then drive me to despair.”’ 

‘I have pronounced a solemn vow, my friend, 

ver the grave of my mother, from which no per- 
son can absolve me.’’ 

‘« Except myself, who will relieve thee from it to- 
morrow,’’ cried Arthur, as if inspired with a sudden 
thought. ‘Yes, Anna, if God has endued thee with 
the holy inclination to devote thy life to the relief 
of the unfortunate who may be driven towards these 
shores, he has bestowed upon me the means of re- 
storing thee to happiness. Farewell, then, Anna, 
until to-morrow.”’ 

* But what are your intentions ?”’ 


ON HER REMARKING, + YOU HAVE 


BY JOSEPH 


Iwas true; but yet within that span of hours 
here were engender’d tones which not the powers 
Of the leagu’d earth could banish from my soul, 
Or even place within my mind’s control ; 

For, ast 

Ay, ere a fraction could have chance to pass 
Among t 


} m their deep founts, affection’s fondest throes, 


, on — 
t atom laps’d through great Time’s glass— 


» myriad hours that were—there rose, 


Turn where I would, I saw but only thee; 


its could not be free 





Go whe I might, my thor 


cht by reason to assuage 





In vain Is 
rhe sudden flood—it boil’d with flercer rage 
} j 


ynde 


cease to range 


When passion’s mentor 
" 


\Vithin this breast, where it had e’er been strange 


N t th wild suw the wel ne W ters flow 
Irom the rd rock, obedi’nt to the blow 

] t wand of Israel’s prophet chief, 
( l f ve been amaz’d into the belief 
Of what their startl’d eyes beheld, than I 
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*“ Thou shalt know to-morrow. Adieu.” 
; And the young man disappeared. 

Anna passed the remainder of the night in prayer 

at her mother’s grave 
VI. 

The next evening, as the moon arose clear and 
bright, the commander of the Claymore, followed 
by all his crew, stopped before the house of the 
tailor Hompson, and found the young orphan at work 
in the shop. 

‘ Anna,’’ he said to her, ‘the contract into which 
we both entered is inscribed upon thy mother’s 
tomb; it cannot be annulled. On the contrary, it 
perpetuates the touching promise to which I and 
all these brave men owe our lives. Come and read 
it; thou shalt judge for thyself.” 

The gentle girl, surrounded by the sailors of the 
Claymore, was conducted to the Castle of the Vir- 
gins, to the littke eminence, at the foot of which 
reposed her mother’s remains 

There an immense cross had been erected, sur- 
mounted by a light which illumined the whole coast 
At this sight, Anna stooped over the tamb, and read, 
with a trembling voice— 

‘‘ Here reposes the wife of an unfortunate mari- 
ner May this light, elevated above her grave, 
always guard the sailor from the dangers of the 
storm: it ts the vow of her daughter, Lady Anna 
Macdonald.” 

‘“* Macdonald—it is my name,’’ said Arthur 
‘* Must it be erased ?”’ 

“ Oh, no! 
her hand; * thine, thine, now and for ever 


cried the young gir!, as she gave hun 


KNOWN ME SCARCI 4 MONTH 


Within a vortex by their fancy made, 


Or stray’d in mazes by themselves array’d ; 
For I had deem’d no source within me dwelt 


From whence could issue aught that then I felt 





*T was like a garden, midst a barren wa 


Teeming with fruits to please the eye and taste 


’T wus like the sun, on Heela’s frozen height 


Dissolving snows und making verdure bright; 
'T was like a torrent rolling o’er the sand 

Of burning deserts toward a smiling land ; 
’T was like that torrent, from the desert tree, 


Deep’ning and wid’ning, rushing to the sea 


A sea IT found extending to my view— 

A sea it was of boundless love for you! 

Hills, trees, or ¢l ds no more obscur’d the s it; 
The sun had banish’d all the shades of night 

The specious pleas that mind ¢ uld interpose 
Fell weak and tott’ring ere to thought they rose 


Twas vain deception—it could not deceive 
Nor even respite from belief achieve; 


For, by each impulse, as I breath’d or mov’d, 


I felt I deeply, fondly, truly loy’d! 
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<) " 1? l . } , . . , ’ 
VW rm ‘ ‘ , ‘ ' 1 
‘ I t law ‘ ‘ ed lt 
\ NV l \ | wa ‘ ‘ s ( ea ‘ t 
with 1 t ‘ alte on his | t t i 
R t } ‘ ¢ \ \ 
K Syl} s ! ed 1 Llis 
st Hlow we | | } ! ) 
‘ t tal ey 
I m I ( 1 t ‘ ( i ire \ 1 
' \ ‘ while } P ] ' . { 
Rosy ced on W d smile « n I ness I he ‘ ed 
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upon his exit, were scales practiced vigorously by 
Amelia, who never found time for anything else; 
and dinner was delayed six days out of seven by 
their Chestnut Street promenades. It is true, his 
old housekeeper still governed his servants; but 
the the 


So much for the observance of the 


what had she to do with movements of 


young ladies ! 
fitth commandment in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. MeArthur was patient. His resignation was 
an example to all similarly circumstanced ; and hope, 
it ever he indulged in day dreams, was confined to 
the time when they should be comfortably establish- 
ed in houses of their own, leaving him once more to 
his lounge by the blazing fire 


his beloved solitude 


alter tea, which, if undisturbed, ended in “ some- 
thing nice’? by way of supper, a phrase including a 
large bill of fare, anything, from terrapin to cold 
elucken or a plain sandwich. 

But this era proved to be as indeterminate as that 


about to come. 


time’? which modern lyrics inform us is 


It was as mystical as those desert 
sands, looking like springs of water at a distance to 
the parched traveler Marriage in prospective 
proved to be but flirtation on nearer view; and four 
seasons had passed without an eligible oiler having 
been submitted to his consideration. But now both 
sisters were arrayed for conquest, each secretly 
persuaded that the other had not the least possible 
chance of success The object of their flattering 
regard was a gentleman, the son of a gentle man—so 
fur as Wealth and position were concerned—edu- 
cated in Europe, and attaché to our embassy in 
France just long enough to be introduced into good 
continental society 

‘love of a man’? returns to 


It is not offen sucha 


America to choose a wite; but this it was rumored 
Robert Dupont had done; and, of course, he was 
not suffered to make the selection alone and unaided 


He had Miss 


requested an introduction 


met Amelia at a costume party, and 
She could not believe 
her good fortune, and her 


own sister Was ready to 


die with envy; but when he called, he became so 
injerested in a discussion upon the fine arts with 


Miss MeArthur, that 


lingers with vexation 


Amelia in her turn bit her 
A covert warfare, commenced on that memorable 


morning, Was at its height, when a friend married; 
and the sisters agreed—in the first thing for weeks— 
to teaze their father into giving her a bridal party 
Ostensibly, a compliment to the newly-wedded— 
really, to claim the admiration and special attention 
ot Mr. Dupont for an entire evening; to eclipse any- 
thing of the kind given as yet; and to pay off, at 
one grand settlement, all the people to whom they 
were indebted for similar entertainments. 

Miss Wharton made the dresses; Parkinson ar- 
ranged the supper-table—of course, both were 
unsurpassable. Perelli gave a few extra lessons on 
a new cavatina with which Amelia was to delight 
the audience; and Emeline paid several private 


morning calls to her old French teacher, that she 


might astonish Mr. Dupont by her admirabie know- 
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ledge of that language Poor Mr. McArthur fled 
home, and dined during the week at Dandurand’s, so 
weary Was he of the endless discussions as to who 
should be invited and who should be “cut’’—the 
only topic on which his daughters deigned to con- 
verse in his presence. 

But to return to the dressing-room, where Miss 
Amelia was still “ painting the lily’’ by adding the 
few last touches to her toilet. 

“Gracious, how lovely !’’ she suddenly exclaimed, 
as some one opened the door in the midst of her 
amateur performances 

There were two bouquets in Dryburgh’s best 
style, exactly alike, and crowned by Mr. Duponit’s 
ecard. The only drawback was that Emeline should 
receive one too; * but, of course,’ thought her sis- 
ter, consolingly, “he didn’t like to offend Em, and 
had to do it 


earry her the other one ;”’ 


This japonica is the largest; I'll 
and away she flew, a 
bouquet in each hand, towards the supper-room 
where preparations were rapidly progressing under 
the skillful hands of two hired waiters, who were 
as pompous and insolent to the regular domestics as 
hired waiters usually are 

Miss McArthur ceased suddenly her orders about 
being that basket of 


every bit that was broken was sure to be charged 


‘careful of china, because 


on the bill; and to count the spoons twice over be- 
fore one Was given io those men ;’’ and when a sul 


ficient number of exclamations had been exhausted 
over the bouquets, the two descended together to 
the parlors 

The halls were ma blaze of light; but the reoms 
were not yet arranged 

* Amelia,”’ said the elder, with a sadden energ 
“Jet's have the thoors chalked; it will be something 
50 new 

“Oh, it’s so late; besides, what are the floors? 
I’m sure I don’t know 

“T saw them when the carpets were put down ; 
they’re regular old-fashioned oak ; and Patrick could 
clear them in ten minutes. It’s a quarter to eight 
and nobody ’d dream of coming betore half-past 
Oli! it wil! be so charming; and I’m sure Monsieur 
Hauton could send a man that would do the rest 
Anyhow, let’s have the carpets taken up; it would 
be more like a regular ball.’’ 

‘But it isn’t a ball; it’s only a party.” 

« J intended it for a da//, miss.” 

“And J teazed papa for a party, madam.’ 

It was partly a spirit of contradiction, and partly 
that in a ball her songs would be somewhat out of 
place, which animated Amelia; but she was obliged 
to yield to her sister, and Patrick was summoned to 
the consultation 

At first, he declared it impossible. There were 


He had been kept 


” 


a thousand things to be done. 
busy all the day; and, besides, it would “ dust so 
Miss Emeline would hear of no objections; and the 
housemaids, Rosy at their head, were summoned to 
assist in removing the very elegant tapestry carpets. 
This done, and the furniture dusted and partially 











arranged, the young ladies emerged once more from 
their retirement in the supper-room, and entered the 
The French time-piece on 
The furniture 


now plain apartments. 
the mantel pointed to half-past eight. 
was still in its brown Holland covering, and the 
chandeliers were neither dusted nor lighted. 

Amelia sullenly refused to have anything to do 
with the matter; she had been “ cheated out of a 
good practice ;’’ and, throwing back the lid of the 
piano, began most vigorously to make up for lost 


time. Emeline, in despair, scolded the girls, hurried 
Patrick, as his slow scrubbing-brush went over one 


board at a time; and, at last, as the minutes flew, 
was fain to mount a lounge and commence lighting 
herself, at the risk of ruining the 
With all this hubbub in the 


parlors, above which rose the “ha ha ha ha ha ha 


the chandeliers 
“ten-dollar velvet.’’ 
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Fortunately, the visitors were well disposed 
people from the country, who easily admitted the 
eager explanation of both sisters, blushed even at 
their own awkwardness in coming so early, and 
politely shut their eyes to the disorder of the room, 
Mr. 
McArthur was not less astonished than his guests 
He 


had stayed in his own apartment till the last possible 
in a 


as they walked forward to greet their host. 
at the aspect of his usually comfortable parlors. 


moment, walking backwards and forwards 

nervous attempt to put on a refractory glove, and 

now looked around him with undisguised dismay 
By the time the next group had arrived, all marks 


of the late revolution were removed; and the you. | 
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ha ha’’ of Miss Amelia’s scale, that dulcet passage 


with whic vocalists so often delight the listener 
the faint tinkle of the door-bell 
heeded. Not by the attentive hired waiter, how- 


ever, who, true to the instinct of duty, flung wide 


first had been un- 


the portal with his lowest bow. 

Miss Lothrop, the early arrival, did not keep her 
father waiting for more than a five minutes’ consul- 
tation of the “hand mirror ;’’ and, quite unsuspicious 
of the scene they were about to witness, the two 
Imagine the con- 
who pre- 


entered the back drawing-room 
sternation of al] parties—from Patrick, 
sented a most astonishing figure as he looked up in 
horror at the visitors before him, to Miss Emeline, 
who sprang to the floor with a bound that made the 
drops of the candelabras vibrate for full half an hour 


after 


ladies, beaming with smiles and good-nature, were 
Waiting to receive their guests. 

And now they come faster and faster. Young 
ladies, in muslin and pink ribbons: older sisters, in 
all the innocence of white satin and spotted tarle- 
tans; mammas rustling in brocades and India silks 
and maiden ladies, with nothing to remind the spec- 
tator that they had once been young but an affected 
juvenility in dress and manner. As for the gentle- 
men, they presented the usual variety found in ste- 
reotyped city parties. They wore white vests and 
white kid gloves—the uniform on such occasions— 
and a few, among those who sported moustaches, 


had ventured upon white watered silk cravats. 











BEFORE AND AFTER THE PARTY. 
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The hum of conversation soon resounded in every 
direction. The ladies of the house were compli- 
mented in set phraseology on the agreeable party 
they had drawn together; and the bride, who en- 
tered attended by her maidens, each with a ponder- 
ous bouquet, held like a shield directly in front of 
them, was pronounced to look charmingly. 

“If ever a lady looks well,’”’ said Harris Lawton, 
Esq., one of the aforementioned white cravats, “ it 
is when she isa bride. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Amelia? To be sure, it would be almost impossible 
for some ladjes to look better than they do at pre- 
sent;’’ and he bowed with an air and glance of com- 
pliment that were irresistible. 

His listener blushed—perhaps at the remark, per- 
haps that the anxiously expected Mr. Dupont just 


then approached, his really fine face lighted by a 
smile as he caught the last observation 
“ T agree with my friend Lawton,”’ said he ; “and 


yet there is a grace and delicacy in the bridal cos- 
tume that could but enhance the beauty—of one, at 
least,” he added, in a tone so low that none but 
Amelia distinguished his words. 

Nay, surely there was more in this than idle gal- 
lantry! So whispered the fluttering heart, that sent 
a crimson tide to the cheek of the young girl; and 
when the signal for dancing was given by the mu- 
sicians concealed in the little ante-room—now fitted 
up as a conservatory—and Mr. Dupont claimed her 
hand for the first quadrille, her exultation was at its 
height. She ‘doubted no longer that a favorable 
opportunity alone Was wanting to make her the afli- 
anced wite of the elegant man who bent towards her 
with so much deference in the pauses of the dance. 

“As I was saying, Miss Amelia,’ pursued Harris 
Lawton, who, when a subject was once started, 
rarely gave up the chase until it was run down, 
‘‘brides are so interesting. Observe how touchingly 
Mrs. Austinwall’s eyes are raised to that happy dog, 
her husband. If some fair lady would only take 
pity on me !"’ and he settled his cravat with an air 
of self-complacency beautiful to behold. 

‘* The ladies all remarked Mr. Du- 
partner 


admire him,’ 


as Lawton and his commenced a 


pont, 
spirited dalancez across the room. * In fact, they 
have quite spoiled him; and I[ verily believe he 
would consider himself a victim if he should ever 
Yet, after all, 


he is married? = ¢ 


find himself engaged. what is a man 
co vd be 


weary of roaming as myself before they can _pro- 


for until ne must as 


periy appreciate the comforts of a fireside l long 
tor the time that shall see me a Benedict.” 
‘ How stupid quadrilles are!’ broke in the incor- 


ble Lawton, just as Amelia was sure her triumph 


was about to be completed. ‘After the spirited 
] tka and redowa, one can hardly drag through 
them. The time is not far distant when we shall 


hold the quadrille as antiquated as the reel, not to be 


mentioned to ears polite 


This remark was addressed to Miss Amelia, and 
Ss partner inciusive He scemed to have a fixed 
faith m the lawtulness of monopolies 
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The dance was over; there was an end for the 
present to Mr. Dupont’s attentions, for Miss MeAr- 
thur stood smiling a welcome between the folding- 
doors, and there were other claimants for the honor 
of Amelia’s hand. And yet the exhilaration of that 
whispered sentence did not depart. She reposed in 
the assurance which her heart whispered, that be 
longed to be at her side. More than once she saw 
his eyes directed towards her, even when in conver- 
sation with her rival, Julia Doummard—a pretty, 
delicate girl, in a simple dress of silk and tulle. 
There was a decided contrast between the two, and 
Amelia could not restrain a throb of conscious supe- 
riority when she caught a view of her dashing self 
in the opposite mirror, as she stood, with heightened 
color, chatting to a circle of gentlemen of the Harris 
Lawton school 

The evening passed rapidly on. The young la- 
dies, Who danced and were well provided with part- 
it “ delightful.” 
men, collected in groups in the doorways, said 


ners, called Middle-aged geutle- 


‘bore’ audibly ; and consulted their watches to see 
if it were not time for supper to be announced. 
That species of exotic known as “ wall flowers,” 
tried their best to divert the attention of these anti- 
quated beaus by loud laughing, amd stil! louder 
remarks on every one in their immediate neighbor- 
hood; keeping up a constant flirting of fans, and 
addressing each other as “* You child, you!”’ “Oh, 
you queer creature !”’ 

And there was, as usual, a group at the upper énd 
of the room, who considered themselves quite 


‘$—__—. too good 


For human nature’s daily food ;”? 


more particularly for the McArthur’s party. They 


condoled with each other about being obliged to 
accept the invitation, and drew up the skirts of their 
dresses with an indignant air, if any one not of 
‘their set’? passed too near the divan where they 
State. 


in Mrs. Smith Ambrose did not scruple 


Salt 
to speak of their entertainers as “ forward, under- 
bred girls, determined to push themselves in so- 
ciety ;”’ and Mrs. Mark Thompson fully agreed with 
her, and regretted that Mr. Thompson’s business 
with Mr. McArthur make it 
necessary for her to countenance them. 

At 


spectable gentlemen in the passage, supper was 


connections should 


length, to the indescribable relief of the re- 


announced; and a rush up stairs ensued which 
soiled several pairs cf white satin slippers and ruf- 
fled the tempers of their owners. But who could 
resist the soothing influence of one of Parkinson’s 
best suppers, glittering with pyramids of choicest 
bon-bons, moulds of sparkling jellies, and terraces 
of unimpeachable ices? There were terrapins for 
the gentlemen, who regarded this as the only part 


of the evening worth the trouble of dressing, and 
who leaned against the mantel while they discussed 
the nondescript delicacy and the recently elected 
Chicken salad divided 


‘speaker’ at the same time. 


the attention of those to whom dancing had given a 
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color and an appetite, with the beaux, who, at the 
risk of white kids, insisted on helping them liberally. 
Others, more delicate, were content with lemonade 
and a “ crumpet;’’ while those who had been warned 
by experience of the danger of late suppers, trifled 
with an ice or Roman punch. Miss Amelia, though 
pressed by Mr. Dupont to partake of something 
more substantial, was among the last, under plea of 
subsisting on the least imaginable quantity of food. 
How often had she heard her lover declare his dis- 
like of a female gourmand! And, 
opportunity had as yet occurred for her song; and 


besides, no 


every one knows that a prima donna must not spoil 
her voice by indulging her appetite. 

How naturally she complained of the heat, and 
wondered if they could not slip down stairs unob- 
Mr. Du- 
But 


others had been before them; for more than one pair 


rved! There was nothing more easy; 


pont was sure they could manage it admirably 


in various nooks of the 
Thou nh 


a téte-a-téte with Mr. Dupont—it 


of lovers were ensconced 
lately deserted apartment this defeated 
her first object 
secured Miss Amelia an audience for her cavatina, 
when music was naturally suggested by her asking 
if he had heard anything from Donizetti's last opera 
Of course, every one begged her to sing at once, 
and Mr. Dupont himself led her to the piano. 

Are 
fair partner, a young lady to whom a first winter in 


you musical ?’’ inquired Mr. Lewis of his 


society had still all the charms of genuine parties 


and absorbing flirtations 


Passionately. Ladore music; the opera is my 
passion! And serenades—oh! there is nothing so 
delightful as serenades! Don’t you think so ? 

As Mr. Lewis saw serenades in a different point 
of view from Miss Ashton—being to him suggestive 
of cold feet from standing on an icy pavement, or 
reclin in the face of a sharp win l against a lamp- 
post, nott »speak of a bill from the performe rs longer 
than he cared to settte—Mr. Lewis was guilty of a 


ittle deception when he with much fer- 


vor, Uh, nothing can be more s« 
Now, Mrs. Seguin, in the Bohemian Girl— 
speaking of the opera—zs»’t she lovely ? 

Mrs. Mark Thompson was heard to wonder how 
any one could be so vulgar as to attend the English 
ope and, indeed, since they were abr vad. Maret- 
zek's tror pe seeme d hardly endurable 

Miss Amelia was just conclud i spirited r? 
tato movement, with a trill on B flat. which, for 
tunately for Miss Ashton’s peace of mind, pre 
vented Mrs. Thompson’s remark from reachi her 

“ Charming!’ exclaimed a d n \ es, as the 
last cadenza died away and tl ( itatrice, flushed 
with exertion, rose from the mt tool 

W hat power!’ added Mr Mark TI mpson 
who, being somewhat mu I had conde 
s led to criticise the perforr e aloud from 
commencement to ¢ s¢ 

Such execution 1 Mr. J \ k w 
as they returned to t r Winduw-seat D i 
ever hear that Madame |! I ces tv 


PPP 


hours a day, besides her stage appearance and re- 
hearsals ?”’ 

wondered Miss Ashton. 
As I just 
said to Mrs. Austinwall, what is a Roman punch to 


* Could it be possible !”’ 

“ Do favor us again; that was divine. 
such strains? And we came down at once, though 
somebody had just proposed the bride’s health. The 
champagne was uncommonly good, too,’’ added Mr. 
Lawton, in an undertone to Mrs. Austinwall’s hus- 
band. 

But although flattered by the encore, Miss Ame- 
lia’s second song was executed with much less 
grace and spirit, for some one had called Mr. Dupont 
She 


Lawton’s raptures when she 


away, and with him departed her inspiration 
heeded Mr 


rose from the instrument, and no solicitations could 


scarce 
induce her to favor the company again. Dancing 
the 
and, in the next polka, the sisters 


recommenced, as drawing-rooms were once 
more thronged ; 
met for the first time in an hour or two 
“I’m ashamed of you,’”’ whispered Emeline, on 
the first opportunity, her face flushed with sisterly 
indignation, “to be flirting with Dupont so openly. 
Every one’s talking about it all over the room.” 
‘No more than you would do, if you had the 
chance,”’ returned her sister, amiably—vyet, to their 
partners, the one had sense to say, “ Let me button 
your glove, dear !’’ and the other one had returned, 
« Thank 


smile. 
Once more, and only once, Mr Dupont stood at 


you!’’ with a grateful and affectionate 


Amelia’s side 

‘Shall I see you at the opera to-morrow night?” 
was his low question 

‘¢T shall not fail to be there,’ she answered, with 


an expressive glance. There could be no doubt but 


he had divined her intended acceptance of his suit 
and the confidence of unacknowledged lovers, trem 
bling on the verge of a dectaration, is so delightfu 


I see that you honored my bouquet,” said that 


same low voice ‘| appreciate the com] ment, 
when you must have had such a crowd to choose 
from 
And then some one approached to bid his young 
hostess good evening, and they were separate d 
Cy two *himed the little French ec} k. and 
there was still a set of untiring voung ladies dancmg 
the mazourka, as if the evening festivities had just 
commenced But at length the wearied musicians 
were released: the last cab rolled from the door 
and Miss Emeline’s gathering ill-humor found vent 
If you want to scold, you'd better come up to 
the supp m r I’m going to see if there’s any- 
thing left;*’ and Amelia es« iped fro 1 the threatened 
‘ 0 
Ch wed the whole family, Mr. McArthur 
vawning dole but uncomp! ¢ fo the last 
N \V ?? Ch hr ym =< t ‘ ! \ u 
ean find, for [m starved to deat! iid our delx 
w WA , 
{ * ‘ ¢ 
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The supper-room — ordinarily Mr. MeArthur’s carpets in my house, and the most superb mirrors 
study—was not lighted by gas; as, true to his old- you can imagine. Mr. Dupont won't grumble at 


fashioned notions, its occupant insisted that the 


flickering light was not fit to read by. The im- 





promptu candelabra, hastily hung by the men to 
whom the sisters had applied to on the emergency, 
was burning with a softened brillianey; but the eco- 
nomical scruples of Mrs. Jenkins, the housekeeper, 
could not allow such a waste, and Rosy had been 
Mrs. Jenkins 


herself unserupulously dislodged a bouquet from a 


summoned to assist in quenching it. 


vase upon the mantel, and commenced an attack 
upon the glowing grate, informing her assistant at 
the same time that ‘coals was coals, and there had 
been enough wasted in the house for ove night.’ 
‘The masther’’ was pressed into service by Rosy, 
vho had seized the bellows for the purpose of fur- 
thering her object; and Miss Amelia looked on, 


while her dispute with Emeline and her attack upon 





ables was vigorously maintained. 

‘You did not even give him a chance to speak to 
me when he first came in.”’ said Emeline 

“It wasn’t my fault that he didn’t talk to you all 
the evening—that he didn’t waltz with you all the 
time. I suppose 
What’s more, if 


good as proposed; 


people have a right of choice. 
*s any satisfaction to you. he’s as 
and you can do what you please 
about it. These fried oysters are as cold as stones.” 
‘¢[ shall believe it when I see it, miss ”" 


* And your abominable bare floors! I heard ever 


so many laughing at it! I intend to have Wilton 





expense’’—and_ poor “ papa’”’ recei a withering 
look from behind the co!d muffin 

“T like to hear people talk,’’ retorted Emeline. 

“So dol,” returned Amelia. ‘Go on, my dear.’ 

‘When is the happy day to be?”’ inquired Miss 
Emeline, sarcastically 

‘‘T intend to go to Europe for a bridal tour,’ pur- 
sued Amelia. ‘Of course, I shall be presented to 
Queen Victoria, as Robert once danced with her. [ 
have no doubt she will remember him 
but I will get 


him to wait till we get to London, and I can choose 


I suppose 
he will give diamonds for a cadeau ; 
for myself. Patrick, bring me that cold tongue and 
a dish of jelly. I suppose the cream is all melted by 
this time.’’ 

Now, as perverse fate would have it, Mr. Dupont 
had missed a small cane, which, as the gift of a 
friend abroad, he did not care to lose. He had gone 
but a square or two, when he remembered leaving 
it in the dressing-room, and turned back in search 
of it. The hall door—thanks to the carelessness 
of the hired waiter—stood ajar; the gas was stil! 
“brilliantly burning,’ and, rather than disturb the 
family by loud ringing. Mr. Dupont decided to look 
for himself. He found the cane as he anticipated; 
and, as he reached the landing, attracted by the loud 
voices issuing from the half-opened door of the 
supper-room, he unconsciously turned his head and 


witnessed the tableau we have described. 
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A kee n sense 


and we 


} 


of the ludicrous calle« 
may be pardoned for con- 
But 


his face trust he 


templating for an instant the unexpected scene 





] 
he turned as the closing remark of Miss Amelia 
reached him; and we can imagine he left the house 
in ho envi ible mood 


Miss Amelia sat by the parlor window the ensuing 


week, and amused herself with watching the bril- 
jant throng passing and repassing. She had been a 
prisoner in her own room since the night of the 


party 


rooms, draughts, 


made so by a violent cold, the eilect of warm 


and a gossamer dress. How im- 


patiently this continement had been borne may be 


for, of course, all visitors had been de- 


} 
Hhaginedu , 


nied—Mr. Dupont among the number—and she had 
no resources within herself. Emeline paid her a 
flying visit occasionally, and when she saw her 


luther, he was occupied in lamenting the eflects of 


the evening’s entertainment, in the shape of enor- 


s 


mous bills from milliner, florist, and confectioner 


pets were ruined by being so hurriedly torn 


up, aud half the silver was missit without track 


or clue of its d -appearance 


and, ar- 





now our herome Was convalescent 5 
raved in a most becoming ca himere robe ined with 
rose-colored silk closely quilted with a delicate cap 
if French embroidery shading her face, she reclit 
in a luxurious easy-chair, and /oofed the invalid to 


the life How eagerly she watched tor the well- 


known forn ert Dupont in the crowd of 
fashionables gliding by! How her heart fluttered 
of the door-bell; for now she was 

can resist the winning, confiding 

beautiful invalid! Oh, if he could 


she longed to hear his footsteps and 





} 


J she heard a visitor shown in. Her heart 
uld not dece her; and, with a flush of hope ful- 
filled, she half rose from her seat to greet him. 
But, alas! Miss Ashton alone stood before her: and, 


with a sigh she did not care to repress, Amelia 


sank back upon her cushions 
Oh, you poor creature,’’ said the kind little girl ; 
how I pity you, to be shut up here while every 


“sso gay! I didnotknow you were il! until Mr. 


I wWouLp not quite forget thee, though the griet 


Of these lor g years conge il me unto st me, 


And I unconscious sit, and one by 
The 
Half doth the fan 

That I'ma Nai 


Transformed to marble in tne years agone; 


one 
tears let fall, nor hope nor ask relief 
*y grow into belief 


Lin some grotto lone, 


The form eternal, though the wee was brief— 


Lewis told me that you did not see him when he 
paid a party call last night 
‘ What’s the ??? was naturally our invalid’s 


first question when her visitor's condolences were 


news 


exhausted. 

* Well, there isn’t any, only the engagement. But 
of course, that’s not news to you, as he was always 
so intimate here.”’ 

“What engagement? Emeline ’s not told me a 
breath—”’ 

‘ Why, I supposed you knew long ago that Julia 


Doummard ’s engaged to—”’ 
‘“ Who, Julia? 

‘*To Robert Dupont 

The 


nouncement was naturally attributed by the visitor 





sudden paleness which followed this an- 
to returning illness; and little did she guess what a 
tide of 
blood from Amelia’s cheek. 

‘They were engaged the night before your party,’ 


mortification, envy, and rage had driven the 


continued she “Oh, what a lovely time we had 
and I like Mr. Lewis so much! 

Two months from that afternoon, Harris Lawton 
had complete da superlative toilet on the occasior 
of officiating as groomsman at his friend Dupont’s 
wedding 
Bob,’’ sa 


the twentieth 


d he, settling his very stifl 


‘Bless me 


collar tor 


thought, that night of Amelia’s party, that we would 


time, “who would have 


both be married men so soon! I never exact 


knew how I came to propose; but I expect it was 


finding her so interesting in that nice little cap the 


afternoon I paid my party call. I met Miss Ashton at 





the door going out She was all alone—Am« 
was—and somehow I couldn’t help it. Wesh 
abroad at once; | have engaged passage in the N 
agara; and I intend giving her a superbD set ol d 


make an angelic bride 


monds. Won't she 

Mr. Dupont smiled assent, and inwardly congratu 
lated himself that his purse was not thus to be levied 
on; while he wondered at the sudden transfer young 


ladies at the present day manage to make of theu 


hopes and their affections, 


a pang, like drop from cavern roof, 


Remains to tell all is not dead withir 
Nor would I quite forget; let me r--all 
The for 

Of my deep love, save looks to theirs 


Sole 


dness of thine 


rays t to mine 


hall 
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OR, A FEW WEEKS WITH A STUDENT IN THE COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER VI. ‘Why should these conventionalities exist, Miss 




















Angst 4 I have a ways thought them foolish, 
WHEN Cay tain Sanker had received the goblet and, in my present pos t 1, think them whe y su- 
from the hand of Mr. Develour, he emptied it with- pertluous 
it a single word of comment He had scarcely ‘In your present position !’’ exclaimed Miss An- 
lone lt a torpor steal over him, which geline, hardly knowing what she said 
mpelled him to lean his head upon his hand, while “Yes, in my present | n,”’? replied Mr 
he said to Mr. Develour— Sanker, with a great deal of self- portance. “My 
‘I do not know, sir, what effects this wine is wealth alone would have been suflicient to have 
tended to ] ice, but I feel a str sensation secured to me the highest honors to which I might 
my brain.” have aspired; but now, since my talents are ae- 
Mr. Develour seemed not to notice that these knowledged, and I] am solicited on all sides to favor 
words were addressed to 1, and continued to play the world with the productions of my brain, and the 
vith his knife, v e he kept his eyes fixed upon his works | am so we calculated to produce, I | 
> le Aft ’ Captam & ‘ d upon my pos t 1 ONLY as 8 nat a ‘ msequen e ol 
s |} l ‘ 1 com be duly « eciated. Confidentially, then, I am 
I b = ! ( { i t 1 ambassad rto the ‘ urt of ™ J Ines 
s counte A de ‘ su ade Is t s the re iit of your essence ? inquired 
*that iti r \ 1 ! if h 1a Whisper, ol I Develour; and then 
es s 1 f i W hat | e you given h 
i ‘ ( the essence of W Kaceche is mad 
_—~ = ‘ Ww W ; rm ] 
il i ‘ W | il me? said M s Ang 
ect s { I l | ‘ ‘ e, W 1 x hij 
re | ( is Muc ‘ ! rey 1 Mr. Sanker 
vas tw « | } o ‘ W t r t p t irselt ri 
ss S | m s i the dire 
I ¢ t | WN 1 R S t | ‘ I « \ da "i me \ 
l I Se M l e « . 
q \ | ‘ W \ t « \ . ’ ex nec U 
] ul t \ I cs ‘ I ~ I WwW st « 1 ire i 
lal cal ts uthiz c lressing ‘ 1 I] 
id I will ther e de n ver t e known wW do y i < 1 S er, and make 
to vou a 1 pr pects a . . ) 
Ang s 1 by this ad ! d | " I ‘ to the « ‘ 
n i swith flu t tion e one Wv ! ‘ mre 
a « s , ] W s 1 yy it ed lied w 
i 
. i all eves been fixed 1 : ‘ his sister, and | 
) yt 1 her uneasiness, f ere ¢ Ir. Sanker, } ni to say the least 
] cuag 
| ed at t ice i 1 SW is Alter t S Ct n extra | t 1 ess u P i 
’ e continued w e as ne we tu : t Ww need 
P — take 1 uml eaty +7 stant exp ’ Your y . P 
s 1 consid a present as t t t ead n 1 su ~ \ are 
Is t \ l 1 me and | ( t ce of \ ‘ ’ | t < 
! 
t tu sures which I V t I e mer ) or hel ( s \ speak t 
re as 8 as they were known to us ¢ é daughter of ¢ nel R with ther | I 
Oh my! ex ! Miss \ € M 7 W > K ws iI wi Ww it re to the ws 
Sanker, I am é I don’t talk to me of « I 
! ¢ 7 Sister, t | = i i rise fror & <ent j 
ne in the « | i me Vv went towards Mr. Ross, ¢« ently w some 
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hostile intention. Mr. Filmot and Mr. Karsh had 
also risen to interfere, if necessary, between the 
two gentlemen. But Miss Mariana and Mrs. Tho- 
rale seemed perfectly undisturbed They had 


watched Mr. Develour’s countenance, and now 
noticed that he addressed a few words to Sabi, to 
wl 1 the black replied with a bow, and then lett 
hair They concluded, theretore, that 
‘Ir. Develour would, when necessary, interfere in 
such a way as to prevent any mischief; and they 
seemed now only anxious to know what would be 
the next act in the performane 

When Mr 
Ross in reply to his pompous speech, he was pre- 


linen handker- 


Sanker was about to address M1 





vented by Sabi, who had st pped between them, a 


with a low bow, handed him a white 


chief (which he had or appeared to have picked up 
from the ground), and said—* Massa lost ’kerchief ; 
wnd.”? 


too white for lying on the g 


Mr. Sanker took it from the Moor’s hand; and 


then, thinking that he perceive l a strange though 
pleasant odor about it, he approé lit to his face 
to inhale the perfume. As soon as he had done so 


he looked up; and, drawing his hand once or twice 


across his brow, exclaimed—* Have | been dream- 
> Where am I? Strange images are still in- 
distinetiy present to my mind What have | been 
N ody answered for every one Was gazing at 
him with astonishment and distrust Atter a tew 
m ents of sile e. he co 1ed Tell me what 
nas pened, for it seems to me as i I were still 
u t myst s lt é 
M ] ! wit i i 1a thouchtfu 
ex 1 s x ¢ W e musing 
< the strange mysteries 1 the great volume of 
nature, replied—“ You are re the 
‘ $ an essence W l ga 1 I am rry 
| you so powerfu bu 1 Were warned 
‘ I consequences 2 
And | W t means Was the chal id pee 7 
1 d Mr. Sank 
> means ist as Pp wer t wn or to 
t tiated replied M eve You w 
‘ y not dispute their « 
N n said Mr. S l Ss the are 
} 1 heavy ind on ¢ " dreamed 
in opi 
\ a short pause It would 
£ n great pleasure f the mit 
ited; and I have no doubt é 1 only obtain 
clue, the password to ‘ ets, | would 
« n be able to u iprove upon § ( em and 
make new discoveries have already id a great 
deal in old books about the mys s e am ts 
[ know a great many s] ( n and Irish 
i in d n them 
I n sorry, rej 1 Mr. De u that it 1s 
not im my power ik iid you m y I 1 ble desire 
f mation L per e hostess Wishes to 
‘ 1] [ i ed Miss I ot? 
Hiow could so great a n n ever be mis 


po? , ny 
taken replied Wi 


ss Mariana. “I think a short 


stroll through the woods will prepare us, better than 


a siesta, for listening to the rest of the Niebelungen 
Lied; and I was just about proposing it, when you 
in part divined my intentions. What is your opinion, 


! 


ladies ? 


“A walk! aramble! let us have a walk!’ was 
the unanimous reply given to this proposition 
‘One word betore you start,’’ said Mr. Filmot 
‘Since you are all bent on a pedestrian excursion, 
so be it; but do not stay too long, if you Wish to 
hear the remainder of the Niebelungen Lied In 
half an hour, I'll expect to meet you here, and then 
I will resume my story, and relate it to as many of 


you as may have gathered together.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 





Mr. Devetour offered his arm to Miss F 
and Mr. Kar 
Thorale Mr Ross drew Mr. Sanker aside for 


sh asked permission to accompany Mrs 


some private conversation, and Miss Keelvay whis- 
pered to Miss Angeline to come with her, that she 
had something of importance to communicate 
When each had selected a partner (Miss Harriet 
intention to remain with Mr. F 

mot, and remove t vestiges of the dinne tney 
separated and walked in different directions 


Miss Filmot and Mr. Develour took the road t 


ttle sulphur spring, which bubbled beneath 


ingly answer that I lay noclaims whatever tos 





Sanker’s exalted ¢ rit 


ble poisons 
the unimitiated almost miraculous, for it W oftte! 


recall e when the vital s 


wer the knowledge of these 
things must con upon the possessor « ! said 


Miss Filmot I can now understand the scene 



































~~ 
were ims it which gives usa I i W ! as dire \ 
t« i ~ the man than ord y conversa- I ew a i \ were graz y 
tion Iw now ft gy it il natural means d trisl 1 " 2 
WwW Se nt yo n ment u n Mr. San- Phe i i ( ( g nda wi i 
ker yut W you assert ~ ur means st ! t brok and nstantane 
o pre] what 11 t gic murror ¢ pow ‘ curious s r 
( ily replied Mr. Deve n l for t ‘ we mi of s 
I is allo d all that was necessary to present ‘ 1 one ¢ \ wl Wis 
and would ive enal 1 me to s Ww you even M iu bi fe 1 k The l us 
I e astonishing things than t you have w seemed to b ele ‘ intlex 
nessed to-day Miracles, or deeds wl cannot Miss Filmot looked at the floel ‘ mn ment 
be accomplished by t ord \ ws of nature and fear, and then upon | I on With a tec 
“ ind th ie can be called supernatu wert to awe But he took her hand 1 
never perform 1] any one except the Supreme ¢ it gent said— 
Ruler of ! t ind eartl Crea : Ww 1 I & tert e in What you have done 
men or spirits t under t mec l i and see to what extent you r 
of God. « n act | em ving tl vers ol paralyz ! them l before we do so, take the 
natu as { s | ‘ »t n | i precau i | g the perfume fi 1 vour | d- 
fess t \ s are t i ( 1 | i ( 
I \ r to | d. w ( W hen sl 1 done hey « } ‘ t where 
! il sup tral and the sl p were ke ce up to ¢ which 
I i s 1 with head ¢ d appare Vy gazing at 
Miss | vho h I ¢ it t it Ir. De t ike a < at it 
| yt p i iN a ¢ I i a ( Not on I tl stirred 
vhile she s gave 1 When Mr. Develour 








bu an 
s s, aS W as 1 nagicians ol 1 uy 1 Sct i 9g i1 K ie I imi and 
) t \ f ] lor, n u ol su said 
I i W pert } I works of d < And ye is r e of that fair hand w 
\] | ur replied, w 1 sm Id \ restore a { e creatures to cons¢ usness and 
P 1 pers lave d oT 
1 Means at T H } her u d her | kerchie d 
true, sul 1 that « 1e priest sor- wave it ( W an inere u 
{ 1 i lostan } ‘ s| ollowed his « t } ] ‘ \ he ure 
< ! = ‘ its ar l } ev 1, é ] c I I iN 
. } , { producing 1 3 Fi f the w the 7 mi 
i 
\ u ited hn t , mm ‘ ( ( i < i k al | t t it J i = i I ecul t to 
. < 
‘ of the | \ ri ed laca $ ynte ij 1 ] } Not « ¢ 
\ ba \ and even the 1 ited are « l us * anima . \ t sign <« hi g¢ sullered, 
t ive pent the vestibule of not or seen < - s of ever having bee de- 
‘ I ‘ ! ‘ 
i ratory. But lw e you a practi lof n 








men stre ling f it hands, and thus para- ~ ex d Miss I t If I had read of such a 
yzin enemies, so that those who stood around thing, I would |] ‘ ed it with t stories of 
were unable to move hand or foot; aud you S] rad And what would be the effect if such 

‘ obably considered it possible for men to a ball were thrown men ? 














! a 

ver to iis With your own |! l Take \ | v { yards of the spot whe it 
that sulphur fountain, a watch the « t would d, if net zing essence were 

M rw combined w ( mate not adi Iw fifteen minutes ¢ f 

2 f is | ret a ¢ 3 } break , } would leave them } wie 

i r « i d r W i he And if a 1 four ies as e were to be f ] 
» Miss ] ot and thrown men ¢ I unimals, it would 
) und then th V it kill all w i 1 re { ifluence A deed 

the re 8 Ww like 1] t om ] | € 1 t! Ww 
I I c re l the ex et the | unobse ed 1 t is not diffic { [ u 
I ‘ f w a few drops of cons S Ww | be looked upon as accom- 

Esse plishe ! means of s 1 al powers 

\\ said small phial from Af 1 ise. Miss I t ked up witha 

xe 4 pour i S$ conte S ! clan vhie nid was mingled w I Ss, 

t | Ss own \I d ” —. 
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W re they found the rest of the host of northern divinities, some colossi and loom 1 

! s ed t und Mr. I mot, wa iz ing ke d al < uds ¢ urged with thunder And 

tl ler of tl Niebelungen I 1 \ ‘ rs, vely and gossamer beings ke he fairie 

\ were 1 | \ t were 1 last which danee beneath the green oak-trees when the 

had ret ? and t kept them so long? moon shines bright And beyond this world of 

—to W Miss K eplied in general and | n gods, | 1 Siegfrid, and Woutan, anc 

evasive terms, and the I k her seat with Angel ic, ] lar, ¢ 1 Ziu. we catch e mpses of an age and a 

next to Mr. Ross and farthest from Mr. Sanker. world where I in her primitive strength and 





stern mood loftily rules over a primitive people that 
a resemble her in her striking characteristics, and who 


move and live as if just springing into physical life, 


CHAPTER VIII. Ww thout having as yet fe the breathings of a spirit 


< 
s 
j 
, 
- 
“ 


Mr. Finmor commenced by say 





already told you that you must now prepare to hear ‘It is true,” said Mr. Filmot, in reply, “the 








i tale of fearful wrongs and bitter revenge The I ology ol oul ancestors offers to us finer scenes 
nal le he Cus acted o ae , 4] we 
ise mM s hence W cra and portentous i wider field tudy and recreation than that 
steps. Already, at the festive board, intrudes the of Rome and Greece. But to return to our story 
. ru ‘ hou ( ered id mé t! ft 
re my spectre Brunhild cs at Sieg 1. and Brun 1 1 conquerer d now e wile « 
en ie s her I t upon her fair hand i eeps w tess es On I e int warlike characte 
F ; 1 refuses he sband admis to | it 
Li ! S perceives this unsea@asonabie sadness, and — . mer nt ld adm wit ‘ iparune 
. Gunther endeavors to enter by force, but is met by 
nqu [co 
iis Wile, W after s has subdued him, takes her 
Wha Ss! quet be Si hands and feet, and suspends him on a 
Vha et es Wl t in I n over the door 
vivid shee ? 
- , 
° Methinks there is more cause f r joy, tor unto thee be- ‘She hor 1 King Gunther hand and foot . and 
long t tw i 
My lands and cities far and near, eke liegeman ld and The 1 to a giant nail and hung him ’gainst the 
strong.’’? wa 
. — ; Ar P er sleep s ld be disturbed. all w ng 
But she will not be comforted; and, in the next moeiend vies 
stanza, we read— He 1 lost his life thi 1 wayward strength of 
mal 
I have great cause for grief and tears,’’ the m en 
een ¢ Vl I me, si t k hu dow ind 
} r 
I ~ er rabject | I ea it , ude pon he } , 
" ! poor | ‘ led stos Ww 
Do I not oe her e ‘ ‘ ied t . ‘¢ > 
< t l al a 1 ace ! i 
Phat she » unWw th mate he is caus {1 ¢ . 
1 re I 1 anes 1] tment 
pin . 
W l ‘ 1 V« t ! rool 
l pre Is that she es on becau Brut ! t ! t a _ 
! 








, |} ‘ weit to he \ e came W i C D a ! mh ( 
ther l<enst Wf course, this Is i I ¢ ‘ . i puec wh i id t 
pret knew better s t = nd rig dva wut, beear as 
Iy ‘ 1ewae | =| older ¢ t i other W meg 1 
it ‘ of 1 N { nd t and e} and presented the his W 
et ° Vs at lhe \ \ i < ! I s el « ad " 
W é sion t related by M Alas! did not | w that possession of that 
i ar | Virite ol Lit é I rd I | vnert l t atl he) 
Fi 1 } W t¢ ~ ‘ { { 1 ) ‘ ] ! ind ane 
\ ¢ Vir. Ka t e is as js | mt se. | ‘ lp re 
een the story of the Niebelungen Lied $ of $ sisted t 1is W 
T re N G i \ i th . 7 e th re 
f ila \ l Re- gove t Sie d « sented, « t 
I 
mi el ( and w ita pt ‘ W ! r and ‘ wn al ( 
it sé S¢ SEK oureyes! The Val- Ten ye 1th and n ul 
s ( CS, i Sieg the radiant r happines ( mhilde became the 1 er of 
upel 1} Ve put i I $ a son, WhO Was Ci di ( mete 
es \ r of skies, W ‘ d of Brun la ca:led > 
£ : t ! tes Ne ‘ $ 1 tq ! Brunh is 





Donat id Ziu Fro, and Frowa, surrounded by a g ousy. She pre vailed at last upon her husband tc 




















VW 2 gor ( e to bid r farewe ‘ i 
~ th ‘ n insuspec 
‘ I . i s ( i iw 
1 1 Is . 
vy i c ae ue }? i ‘ i 
T ‘ 1 
; i | ‘ vol 
‘ t ‘ 1 ‘ = 
i u vexed \ 
B H Pro s mat ss ( ae € 
e ol . 
, 
rhat I 1 r friend, and never borne 
‘ ( t i s is 
4 ‘ t t tT 
: meme | \ nk I { 
It s n that I Brus 8 ‘ “ 
I 
te hear that she ' ' id 
~ sit er 1 : Ss I Queen Br ! Iv e Te- 
@ N , ( i virt is W is was the 
I 
, } ! : | 
H | hee in reterer tot 
4 A _ i 
I wis of cour l re 
> I r care or iear s spake 
\ s I t *s onsiat ta itm t ’ 
P . } , - ad 
Li j \ | 
) Ve » bia? W fore e keen pursuit his « » 
i 
i ( Ss 4 a\ I ( ol I 
he id valiant knight n eril could en- 
| \ Ye I 
WwW } k vs 
‘ i P Hagen eel n 
by | He 
\ ‘ is Les e ul S thie 1 I 
m th . 
P t ew wa I 1 Se i 
' G ’ ! 
| ] 
. . I true e ! 
i { “ T he 
t so fou Ss ‘ | , s I > 
a 
T f k 1 lov 
But ¢ rl \ 
\\ I va ! 
\ I \ < et t 
( ~ 
i = g Ww 
I ' 
I MW ‘ 
H ter's Ww . 
< eace. no WV 
} j 
. ' ‘ , ¢ 
' 
' 
\ y pa 
: : That, 1 st or unseen stab, I los 
\\ , f a anal 
i Ala l< esle nr eart 
t ‘ ‘ 3 
i 
, ~ } 
° 1m ‘ Now t I sit VW nf . f 
ibat Sieg D (I ‘ . -?_ a 4 to serve I to 
:sents, and orders Recken to equip themseives that end), 
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Where Siegfrid vulnerable is to weapon’s deadly point 


Keep hid the tale, by love and faith and constancy con- 
I . ; 


joint. 


‘When from the dragon’s wounds did flow its red 
and boiling blood, 

And he, the knight, did bathe himself in that crimson 
flood, 

Between his shoulders fixed a leaf that fell from linden- 
tree; 

There is he mortal: for that spot I feel anxiety 

Said Tronyie Hagen, ‘I advise that you forthwith 
now sew 


Upon his garment some small mark, that thereby I may 


: 
know 
How I can best protect your lord amid the conflict’s 
din.”? 


She purposed to preserve his life, but let foul treachery 


in 
‘Said she, ‘* With finest silk, Ill work upon his gar- 


ment’s back 


pretending cross; he therefore will not lack 





n search of victory, amidst the foe has got 











do,’ said Hagen bold, *‘ my dear and 
ueel ? 
She th t that she had wisely done and helped he 
spouse, I ween ; 
But what she hoped would benefit it her lord be 


Stout Hagen courteously took leave and smiling went 


tway 


After she had thus, with her own hand, uncon- 








sciou sealed the death-warrant of her husband 
< re es. satisfied in her own mind that she has 
tributed her share to his safety. 
I the bard holds up his hands in horror at so 
ungenel is an act, and exclaims— 
The crowned dastard and his men were now in cheer- 
f 
ce i never Vv nt kn it will do suc deed 
Ur t a f judgement, as that day has been seen 
To fa ilty and taith towards man a trt ng 
queer 
N n by sunrise, Siegfrid rod wavy 
w 1 his trusty ki ts, and H kept 
el s VW nt 1 ed ew 
s il ri 1, t V ol ve tw men ¢ 9 
N Is th l it hast Phe I ed t 
tw sseng s WwW “D ught the news t tt 
‘ ndoned the exp nand re ed 
o his own country Hagen then proposes to have 
creat hunt in Nasgan-wood, to w agree 
4 great man irs lw s were killed that « 
| unity offered its spatch $ 
At is S] came t an end, an th 
hunters, t 1 and thirsty, ass e to give " 
ount of 1 success. But the wine is exhausted, 
id t st rtop e from it wherewith 
P ench th ” 
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‘ronyie’s chief, ‘* Noble and 





‘Then said Von Hagen, 
valiant knight, 

I ken hard by a matchless spring, with water pure and 
bright ; 

you we will 


It may prove welcome beverage, so please 


go.”? 
That counsel caused to many a knight untoward fate, I 


know:’ 





‘They all agree to go to the spring, which 1s 
represented as being close by When they come in 
sight of a tall linden-tree, Hagen challenges ™eg- 
frid to a foot-race, and the latter accepts the chal- 
lenge The spring is agree ipon as the goa 
Hagen then divests himself ot his acc itrements 
and arms, except his hunting-kuile, while Siegt d 


agrees not to lay aside any part of his equipment 





Then the race begias 





e] ers, t were seen to bound o’er 
st rea d the sj was from a dis- 
we and got the praise in view of every 
one 
His sword he quickly put aside; his Was then un- 
aol 
The po rous Jay rhe did lean against a linden 
bi ‘ 
Then t WwW iter i t c s Til W nt = rid the 
stanch 
Poot 1 
But he com é n error. 





not relieved 
Until t Rhe <i had q ed Pr thanks the 
ki receive 
Poor 1 ks for id | lrank be e 
Gunther ar lagen ( uy l “ a 
have met t 1 erect and w . s hands 
and, thus } uve ‘ \ 
him. W n } 
tl form i ! —IeYg 
! i tk t s 
‘ — t 
} i ! 
‘ it 
the only sp W \ 
W ( 
t Vi t 
W ip n we ‘ ! ! sassiti | t 
we s é r I: so he seizes 
the shie ‘ | me t u, and fells Hagen 
the ground \ I 
rhe « r fie f d «¢ h e could no longer 
stnr 
Bie ' = ghremet rave W wav, and nerveless 
sank 5 
Then the pale s of de was stamped upon his 
mani I ci c 
. ’ 
but, before he dies, he addresses his compan- 
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How often have you felt my help, basely to serve’ me 
thus 
I ever 


Evil for good is all the boon that you to fi 


have shown loyalty, and this is my reward 


1end afford.’’? 


‘‘ All the bystanders are dissolved in tears—even 


Gunther and his brothers cover their heads and 
weep. But Hagen, that bold, bad man, rises covered 
with blood, and exclaims— 

‘| pray you, cease to mourn 


Our sorrows and vexatious cares we may henceforth 


now s 1 
Who n em s to cope with us in w ire’s daring 
I’m s shed that my own hand of him our land has 

freed.’’? 


A fearful and Lucifer- ike characte r does Hagen 


ioom among the rest ke one of Odin's own com- 
panions ¢ e to revisit the scenes of his past ex- 
| ts But Siegt is eis ebl g last id 
Ag s extremit t eaks the wv ded 
VW 0 B e, once n e on earth 
rhe e, W I have 1 
Rec € ! l € 8 € ul { s ] f 





I ! S 
] was ne’er don ise a 
. ; 
The field flowers all al vere wet w ul Sieo 
f 4 P 
He str led manf with death, but twas « h 
oe 
\ ‘ , , y 
W i the conspira perceived t he was 
ad t consulted toe 1 s ¢ » 
‘ “ ¢ i l 





I ed Hiagen puts an ¢ lt ission b 
2 ' f | } ri 
I ‘ awe Q 1 e t 

} d One ‘ ers 

‘ i < 1 [ i e house 
He ther ¢ s and tells his m stress 

3 ‘ l y 1 

> c imber ilies ng idea i mu ered 

kr 

( los Iders at t} e tid 2 end g 
to t ‘ of the « . frant vit ef, s 

i 
lk 4 vn bes ! ) that woul 
not } But su ceart 
to flow new thou ente er = S| pe 
ee s t s s s 1 <e eve 
j } } 





‘**? Woe’s me, t this should come to pass! Un- 
hacked thy shield has been 

By noble combatants in fight: murdered thou liest here. 

Would that I knew who did the deed—his death should 


be my care 


“All her energies are now concentrated to ascer- 


tain who perpetrated the foul deed She hopes 


that the ordeal of the bier will reveal it to her > 


and she insists that it be undergone by her brothers 
and Hagen betore Siegtrid is interred ancient 





} 


ordeal consisted in making the persons that were 
Suspecte d of having slain the deceased, pass by the 
bier and touch the corpse; and it was popularly 
believed (and is still believed in many parts of Ger- 


many and t 


1¢ nortan countries) that 
* Whene’er the fell assassin looks upon his victim’s 


The dead man’s wounds will 


murderer trace 


And in this case it apy 


test; for, when Hagen 











‘The pur} gore gushed from the w Ils a 
aon 
Chrimhild then swears eternal ve ? t i l 
and to all that wer plicated in the mu 
= | sta s her li “in-law % 3 
not toattempt, f the present, any tol re 
and insists that return to tl own ¢ 
and thus w v | nd pow of t 
17 
‘ i - 
‘ \T 
‘ 1 ‘ ) I 
‘ } ! I 
greatest ¢ ! licted up ‘ iw > 
} eon WwW ‘ ss ‘ r 
hers¢ 
— 
Three vear ! "i he consent : 
to her | Gu ‘J oy » Was x 
ious to bring about reconciliation. ore ed the } 
belung ‘? ly le t his s ‘ I en 
eft at d tre wre 
cord re wed f ve i tr | 
to ( S| ee and she 1 . 
like a true Saxon W not the olden t 
| r D¢ ) , 
ry amy 1@ | 
ever\ e who 
fi e 
wi a the eve | I I ‘ S 
| 
libera e fe that, by m s of ] t " 
sure sl! W 1 hearts of , 
‘ ‘ e people | 
thus furnish |} seit \ n its t ! 
ac ] l 
her threatened reveng es her ‘ . 
of the treasure, and wit! ng Andy wut 
I g possessed himself of that fat 
wus y own act un the curse that 
! t t Ha G j 
Gern ire at first at a ss W to « \ 
’ 6 ‘ +} ‘ ! 
1 ‘ 
and 1 lant ne er ¢ I li \ r 























reveal the place where it had been thrown, as long 





as two of them were alive 

‘‘ When the Burgundians had thus seized upon the 
Niebelungen hort, they became also lords of Niebe- 
lui gen-land and were henceforth sty led Niebelungen; 
and that is the reason why this poem, which relates 
the story of their destruction, is called the Niebelun- 


gen Lied. 


Pave i Se a eae 


A MORI is not known in rural 


», nor, indeed, anywhere else, than the sight of a 


impressive scene 


ie 


whole population, for miles around, on a pleasant 


Sunday morning in the vernal season, collecting for 


public 


without and everything within conspires to produce 


worship on the church green Everything 


the emotions of chastened piety The noise and 
bustle of labor were laid aside on the previous even- 
ing. Stillness reigns with undisturbed dominion. 
The 


homage, is peculiarly lovely. 


to join the general 
The 
» of forests, waving in majesty and beauty; 


realm of nature, as if 


rich and dense 





folias 
the grass, green and soft, like velvet, in the meadows 
and upon the roadside; and perfumes of flowers and 
arcmatics everywhere regale the senses, and point 
upward to the Being that made and governs all. In 
the midst of this quiet loveliness and ov erpowering 
suasion, as far as the eye can reach in varied direc- 
tions, family after family, each in a group by itseli— 


those near by on foot, those more distant in car- 
riages—is slowly advancing, with pensive air, to 
With what kind 
With what 


simplicity have they adorned themselves! What a 


mingle in the gathering crowd. 


salutations do they greet each other! 


charming contrast between the surrounding verdure 
and the white robes of the female youth, alike em- 
blematieal of unsullied innocence presumed to exist 
at that period of life, and of the tiowing vestures in 
which the righteous are represented, in their glori- 
fied state, to surround the throne of God! Such an 
election of vestments is a matter of philosophy as 
well as of good taste. Not absorbing the sun’s rays, 
like black, they of course are much cooler; and 
they may be supposed to denote those personal ab- 
lutions particularly needful after six days’ exposure 


to the dust when freely perspiring, as all will per- 


spire in labor under a summer sun. 


For these rea- 
sons, as Well as for their appropriateness in a religious 
View, it is a paradox that this subject is so little 
appreciated. In the church, appropriate neatness 


of costume is a virtue tending to piety itself; where- 


as, a gaudy and fantastic display of dress and orna- } 


ment is in bad taste, originating in pride, and tending 


to the desecration of the forms of religion 
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« Thus closes the third act of this tragedy Chrim- 


hilde is now left to mourn her beloved Siegfrid, and 
to brood over her injuries and the revenge she has 
sworn to take on her enemies. Hagen, the bold 
spoiler, walks about like a fiend of Nifleheim. brav- 
ing the anger of heaven and earth; and his tellow- 


conspirators live the sell-tormenting lie of weak, 
bad men.” 


(To be continued.) 


However, it is not designed to discuss this sub 


ject here. Another one alluded to deserves further 
consideration in speaking of the religious influences 
in the country—it is the grouping of families, each 
There 





family entire by itself, especially on Sunday 





is around the fireside and the household altar, in 


associations, a melting pathos 


these well-defined 
that cannot fail of touching the heart of the beholdet 


relations between parents and chil- 


There is in the 
dren, and all of the same household, a social chord 
which cannot be touched without sending its vibra- 
tions to every human bosom. In all well-organized 
communities we see much to admire, especially 
authority and submission, like the diflerent shades 


of the landscape, so blended into each other that 


it is difficult to define where either terminates 
and the other begins But in the family circle, 


where authority and submission are modified and 
made sacred by the laws of consanguinity, where 
the one and the other is exercised in love, like that 
which binds divinity and humanity in common fel- 
lowship, where all enjoy one inheritance and are 
bound together by one instinct, we should be want- 
ing in the most precious sensibilities of our nature 
were we to prescribe limits to our admiration and 
homage. So deeply engraven on the heart of man 
are the principles that govern us in estimating this 
subject, that we gaze with unmeasured delight even 
on analogous alliances grouped together in the brute 
creation. Who can fail to experience pleasure on 


beholding, in all the grades of this creation, the 
parent with her progeny following their respective 
instincts, till the latter ceases to need the protection 
of the Who can feel no 


feathered songsters of the forest, watching over and 


former ? interest in the 
feeding their little responsibilities, if possible with 


more than human assiduity? Who can feel no 
interest in beholding the female grunter imparting 
nourishment to her sleek 


and portly young? And, 
if the ever faithful barnyard fowl, with her sprightly 
retinue, is made by the inspired writer an emblem 
of social fidelity, it surely is not beneath our dignity 
or the dignity of our subject that we make kindred 


allusions 














Nevertheless, it is on the occasions to which we 
have alluded that the family group appears in more 
t ordinary lovelmess As With all others in the 
( slian temple, a the members of the household 

iv aside all distinctions of age, of authority, and of 

! ‘; and among the most ardent of their aspira- 
bs © one that they may most ftaithtuily and 

at all times perform the corresponding duties which 
yiginate in the family relation Can parents thus 
unite in these hallowed services and experience no 


ereased feeling of responsibility for a due regard 
to the wellare of those by nature and religion made 
dependent on them? And can children thus unite in 
them without being the more impressed with their 
own duties for love and filial submission? And 
when on their way homewards, and when again 


coliected in their own domicil, does not the passion 








Hence, if we would maintain the excellency of 


the family relation in all its purity and vigor, let the 
family, on all convenient occasions, and especially 
in the house of God, and on the way to and from 
that sacred place, maintain its distinctive position 


An army moving forward to conflict admits of no 


promiscuous concourse ; its beauty and its grandeur 


depend on each cé mpany or portion of it remaming 
distinct and in its own place, so that there may be 
] 


no confusion or disorder. Let a well-disciplined 


and arranged martial band be contrasted with one 
of tumultuous formation, and how forcibly will our 
subject be illustrated! As a well-organized corps 
appears, viewed in relation to its minor organizations, 
both in its marching and countermarchin 


as We 


as when stationary under the review of its com- 


manding general, so let families, on their way to the 





of love burn with a flame more pure and effulgent Christian temp when there engaged in its divine 
7 before? And do not fresh smiles and caresses, services, aud also on their way homeward, preserve 
as if from the inspiration of heaven, reciprocally their own associate character in unbroken ordet 
eheer each other till lulled to midnight rest and Let fan ‘s—ten or twenty—be well grouped, each 
repose ? Where else can the joint members of the succeeding another, at a discernible distance from 
household thus adorn themselves w this social each other, as the several companies of a regiment 
garniture Where else can t seek fol advance, and who can say there is no beauty in 
I ewed and invigorated social ins ncets—a panoply going, like the tribes of ancient Israel, to t 8s 
ke the mantle of divine mercy, w never of the Lord? 
wax old nor decay 
~7ee+ —__—— 
CATE A I SAPS. 
tb 
ul 
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ysette 
, Lace bodies, shirred with small cords, and made 
tea to fit closely, are worn also The sleeves are very 
short, little more than capes, and trimmed with edg- 
g Lace handkerchiefs, of a novel and very grace- 
ft < ve so been troduced They are im 
e f i dbep be the cape upon the bar T 
f let Cir r can Ww i ? S ‘ t the front pieces are 
' $ t road ¢ put ! g 1 © ¢ n olds 1 e breas 
same edging is put on plain al ! I é as d att waist behind, in a sits 
tened by a rosette of rich sa rM a ribbon, t ee It may be made ot | 1 or spotted tu hein 
- r the dress w vh tis worn a narrow ede¢ ind Is pecu \ 


—An embroidered nousiin, made to dis- 


Figure 2d 

















CAPES A 


Figure 3d.—Breakfast cap of muslin, with two 
frills embroidered, and set in very full. Strings of 
the same, edged with narrow lace 

Figure 4th.—Morning cap of Mechtin lace, in dia- 
mond pattern. A narrow border comes close to the 
face, and a bouquet of fine flowers, mixed with lace, 
is placed at the left side. Broad strings of Mantua 
ribbon, with a purled edge of some bright contrast- 
hic color 

Figure 5th.—Cap for dinner dress, or evening 
parties. This is a very simple, close-fitting cap, 


made by setting rows of lace, in easy fullness, in a 
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CAPS 319 


foundation of tulle. A wreath of moss roses, with 
buds and foliage, 1s placed very far forward, almost 
on the edge of the cap, with side bouquets at the 
ears. 

Figure 6th.—The foundation of this also is tulle, 
The 


flowers are white and red roses, mingled with grass 


overlaid by broad Brussels or blonde lace 


On the right side is a large bouquet, and on the left 
a single red rose, to which is attached a chain of foli- 


age and grass, which is carried round to the back 


of the cap, where it is finished by a small corre- 


sponding bouquet. Both of these caps are in high 


favor in the first circles of Paris and London 
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RING CROCHET RETICULE 


NEW PATTERN. 


Marteriars.—Purse silk; fine needles. 
lst row.—Make a chain of 7 stitches. 
2d rew.—Plain crochet 
3d row.—Make a chain of 2 stitches, 1 long stitch 
m every loop 

ith 


stitches in every 


row.—Make a chain of 2 stitches, 3 long 
hole. 
-Make a chain of 3 


in every hole, and between the 3 stitches 


2 long 


‘th row stitches, 
stitches 
m the former row 

Make 5 the 


and the last short. 


Oth first short, the 


stitches, 
next three lon This forms the 
scallop 

For 


rue Baniits.—Make a chain of 5 stitches, 
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widen until you have 25, then narrow until sou 


have 5. Stuff them, and finish them off. 


CROCHET FLOWER WORK 
SCARLET GERANIUM. 
March number.) 


(For directions, see 


Make a 


chain of six stitches (rather tight), with a deep shade 


Five separate petals for each flower. 


of scarlet Berlin wool, split; fasten the wool, and 
break it off; then take a lighter shade of scarlet, 
also split, make a loop on the need'e, and work 


round the chain the first two stitehes in double cro- 


chet; then nine long stitches (putting three stitches 


f double crochet 


in the top loop), and two stitches of 


in the last loop; fasten the wool, and break it off 
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‘s A r A T ood 
two or three inches from the work; twist the two Work this row in long stitches, increasing one stiteh 
ends of the Wire together, and fasten off with a loop in every fourth (wire again in the edge), and, for the 
stitch. Three of the petals must be made of the last row, use the second shade, working it without 
same size, and two smaller ones, making the chain Wire, stitch for stitch in the s 1 preceding 
f only five stitches, instead of six; place five small row, one plain stitch, one dou t, three ng 
Wiiite stamens in the mid ol the flower, tie the stitches, and one ubie Croc! epeat these 
hive petals together, placing two ot t arg ‘s at ( thro i y A 1 ke a rug nee 
tiie top one at the bottom, and the two sm er ones a Lhire ed Vv i green sp tw sew up neally 

reach side cover about | un inch olf ( tulk t euds « the W cut th i t the es 
vith the end of the sill ino rt sten wires together, and cut them 1 aise v ex i 

ilv together; cut oll three of ther ig two ol three, W be t ¢ 
ra tle stem, Which must be vered with a bit u by tw er « \ round 
green Wool, split and fustet t] ‘ he thhwet 
LEA Make a loop of wire, about the size of a Bups ma { wishe itting five o 

f er g; work in it fifteen long stitches, of a six bits of scarlet wool, about an h long, place 
it shade of yellowish-green wool, split, with a hem across a short length of w 1 confine thei 

e int edge; fasten the wool, and break it oil. twisting the wire tightly i lown 
ike a deeper shade of green, make a loop on your and fasten it by twisting sor uit W 

( e, and in the Ops ol the pre ding row work I md, about a qual ( an i op ( 

WwW « ong stitches, increasing one stitch in every olf the end ol W i ¢ r ite tle 
ul yp (2 Wire must be worked in the edge); stem. Green buds are mad I me way, st 
rk the next row in d e crochet, with a very stituting green wool for scarlet. A tew 
irk shade of green, increasing one stitch in every buds placed round the stem of the flower will be a 
irth p (a Wire in the edge). «For the next row, great improvement to it. 

\ 1 must take a § le of green, deeper in color Pink geraniums can be made exactly as the s 
han the second row, but much lighter than the last. let, by using two shades of pink wo i red 
‘eee r+ — 
ERRORS OF THE HEART. 
BY JAMES CARRUTHERS. 

O nermitT! bring back your heart to the cell { of the intellectual powers which check the opera- 
of retirement! was the exclamation of a Persian } tions of the mind, weaken the decisions of the judg 
poet, in the hearing of a man whom he found in the ment, and cause the finest energies of the under 
bustle of the ope world, devising and labor WwW ; s anding to langu sh and deca rheretore, as thou 

» better fortune than to be incessantly baffled. I wouldst be sacred, obey the voice of the seer, and 

le to find out its enigmas, to cope with its devices, { Withdraw thine heart into itse! \s s, thy ‘ 

to take advantage of its opportunities the world f tions are crucilied, wasted An 1 ily excited 

uch an one must indeed se strange imagination suspends the influence of common sense 

> Wis } ind w st ul r this irr 1 thy genius 
s ad\ } may ne, thy inve m be prolific, t mind qui 

s Cess to « ‘ n ¢ 1 cx prehensive to embrace, thou 
\ sp canst never prosper. ‘Thou wantest not for oppor 

stanc t s, but to have the forces of thy mind equipped 
‘ _ - 

) 1 } © hermit! the sphere of thine mons to which 
h thou wouldst e all things cor ed—was n 

t ‘ s in thy ears, and th r thou est mad rman. Its green pastures are on the s pes 

led with the vapor of 1 ctories, an 1e of precipices, its s waters in the basins of ina 
ivement b »W thee is W ! by an ine sant ces ne st a land withot ght of the sur 
| on ince i ill true and and whose geht is as darkness 

of self W h is jis inlet, tsolates thee Confront with v r, independence, and alacrity 

3 co tely fre thy te VS as thou wert { faculties that ean allowt » be bewilde 

y ed and educated for s¢ ier planet In with such a fascmation; study the structure 

word, 1 ue seekes ( \ here is no serve the prit pie « rv ps, mark the n 
i t With men ( t re 2 ri powers, a ] ‘ rec ith fervor « 
Z i 1 i } " 1, Step without tb | see whe r 
hemes immed aside. Vain th vy F ' d the very world that gave thee birth, 

thy 1 ling, thy elat eS] r l \N t vast created 
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Tue light lattice-work of the new opera-houses 
displays the entire figure of a lady, and it is there- 
fore requisite that a full toilet should be made. By 
the latest arrivals we have the following, which is 
novel rather than graceful 

Hair arranged in plain bandeaux, with a rich 
wreath of mingled roses and heath. Opera cloak 
of white cashmere, with two folds of white satin a 
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little distance apart 


The sleeves loose, quite long, 
and fastened to the elbow with rich cords and tas- 
sels. The collar forms a hood, similar to those 
worn a few years since, which, with the entire 
cloak, is lined with closely-quilted cherry-colored 
silk. The full skirt of the silk dress is trimmed by 
light puffings of tulle, which are fastened by double 


rosettes of ribbon, carelessly disposed. 
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In the floor of the dining-room, c, there 


trance, 2. 
is a bath, the lid of which opens like a trap-door, 
The bath is supplied 


A VILLA. 


The elevation is shown in Fig. 1, and the ground- and the descent is by steps 
plan in Fig. 2 with hot water trom the boiler in the scullery, g, 

Accommodation.—The plan shows a porch, a; and with cold water from a cistern in the back- 
parlor, 153 by 134 feet, d: dining-room, 18} by 15 3} kitchen. 
feet, ¢; hall, d; staircase, with closet under, ¢; Estimated expense, about $2,500. 


kitchen, f; scullery, g; pantry, 4; and back en- } 


4. Fig. 2. 
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EDITORS’ 


Anovt three years ago, an Association*® was formed 














mm the State of Ohio (intended, als draw the citi- 
sot the whole Union to its suy rt and co-op*ra- 
n), of which we have heretofore civen an account in 
ir Book But as the subject is f ut p ince 
we will make its merits the chief attra n for our 
rabl # this month The obiects of s association 
\\ to find loeations for scl Is ew States of 
Union, and from the old States t ect and send 
e teachers to take charge of these s s These 
teachers were to be females. T e the B 1 
Vas cor f whol of 7 n ind the entire con- 
trol of the association was in t unds. a the 
teachers sent forth were to be w ’ Here, ther ¢ 
ion of the fitness of the ferma the h 
and re nsible ofhce of teacher was t t rhil 
test The president of the Board een Governor 
oO the general agent of the B een Go- 
I \ nt Such men w fail to ex- 
! t workings of this new «¢ eriment in 
1; nor would they fail in re; ry faith v 
ts result T e plan has been tested three years One 
undred and fifty-two young ladic é ves of 
seventeen to twenty-seven, have left their pleasant 
omes in the “heart of New I lan (eve home 
cems to its inmate the heart of her « ntry), and gone 
th as proneers in the new and wide f s popular 
education now opening beyond the Alleghanies. All 
ive been successful in their s 3: seventeen are 
irried of VA ! m three still c ntir 1e to te ind all 
j er j n, enabled to give great effect to 
eca eot ¢ ition Only one ] Andr \ 
ve will i few extracts fror eT Ant R 
t. 8 wing the « ion of the genera ntt con- 
WHat THES M ER TEACH s NAVE Do. The 
¢ ed car t permit t " uM . 
t te hony to the « ure | the 
ence everance, the s eni and 
nse ion exhibited by the teachers of the Board 
I t U 1 these noble w er leter ned 
1 ise of Ch n ¢ ‘ strongly 
, stir vith e spirit w gives e to 80 
y ente s of ambition or { war the other 
sex—the spirit which has led so m young men to 
eave eir homes, and encounter erils vy land and 
perils by sea, in search of the gold that perisheth wi 
the using 
** Where, we have often asked, c we have found 
one hundred and fifty young men, w , upon our invi- 
tation to enter the fields of la rtow t s t ted 
women have so cheerfully gone, w ive said— 
tH we are, send us ’—or who, if t id thus re 
sponded to the call, would have met « ies, and 
overcome obstacles, and gained confidence, and done 
g al the true-hearted, si minded Christian } 
s enw ’ ive given the selyes r work ? 
* « The National Popular Educa Society.’’ 
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‘¢ The developing influence upon the teachers, of therr 
) transfer to new fic lds of labor, has been very apparent 
and ry gratifying—illustrating an important truth 
connected with our enterprise, name! that it Is capa- 
ble of giving to the female talent of the East a greatly 
i augmented power for good, by the stimulus to new 
energy W 1 enlarged opportunities for usefulness 
{ and a consciousness if igher resp nsibilities cannot 
) fail to excite T S awakene energy has enabled our 
teachers to meet and over e the difficulties some- 
times connected with their n positions na manner 
which has often astonished themselves It has not 
untrequentily ippened t vw le the undersigned has 
been ce t ng as to the advice to be given toa 
teacher seekir t under circumstances ot d It ind 
embarrassme e has been cheered } the intell ence 
that the « ids id cleared away and difficulties yielded 
to the ene which their p 4 
WHAT FEMALE TEACHERS irdly 
necessary to speak of the peculiar adaptedness emaie 
teachers to accomplis e purpos f education, thus 
oxplained If the training of the intellect alone were 








ow 
that woman is not, even for this, superior to the othe 
sex But when the heart of a child is to be reached 
and jts conscience made sensitive, when its waywar 
ness is to be restrained, its passions s ed, its conf 
dence enliste and its feet led in the rig it needs 
no argument to prove that woman fF esses, in her 
rentle manner, her tender sympathies, | k of | 
ness, her ca patience, and her characteristic ve 

‘ ood, a special and peculiar aduptedness for this 
‘ te 1 di t work The mag power ere is 
1 the name of mother! Where lies the s et of that 
power? It is far deeper than the mere relation she 
ears to the exrrsten of her offspring It is her reney 
in the training of her ¢« t er wate ea 
a ience inda ver less needed the a ! 

than in the far und alike efficient in both 

oy it a nation W It s ( ‘ en 
were reared | elli t ¢ in ot ers, and 
its s s cor cted te t t same sex I 
character Let an entire gene or e trained under 
such influences, and what would ‘ eot the hatre 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, envy 
murder, drunkenness, revelings, and such like Ww 


face of the moral world? They 


perance 





effecting.’ 

WHAT FEMALE TEACHERS MUsT pdo.—“ The allusica 
just made to the agency of female teachers s s 
inother, to which we shall be excused for devoting a 
moment pecial attentior There would be a thy 
ncreused appreciat nof the value {i female tene 
und a rapid increare, everywhere, of the proportion « 
female teachers The tendency to this result is auw 

















EDIT¢ 


visible in those States in which education has made the 
greatest progress. In Massachusetts, for example, the 
proportion, in 1848, of female to male teachers, was as 
seven to three. In the city of Providence, R. 1., it is, 
at this time, as seven toone. The relative proportion 


and 





of female teachers is increasing in all the New E 


States, in New York, and in those portions of the West 


where education has made the greatest advances It is 


best evidences of educational progress —a 


Wo- 


one of the 
great fact, full of meaning and full of promise 
man is coming to oecupy her true position in regard to 
the matter of education And the advances towards 
this result will be just as rapid as shall be the progress 
sentiment towards a just conception of the 


ol puobie 


true ends to be sought in education, and the value of 


moral training, with woman’s elevating and refining 


influence in their relation to those ends. 
And, independently of the comparative value of 


female teaching, how, it may be asked, is the rapidly 


increasing demand for teachers to be supplied from the 
other sex? A missionary, writing to the undersigned 
, and applying for female teachers, says— 


cannot be obtained. ‘The young men have 





gone to e mines The opportunities for acquiring 


ich as to render it almost hopeless to get 





intelligent young men for our schools This is an 
allu ition of what is trueall over the country. Young 
men are eagerly looking for positions where they may 
acquire wealth. The spirit of gain is the master pas- 
sion of the times; and nowhere is it more manifest 


ns of the country where teachers 








are most wanted. The field for enterprise in our coun- 





indless ; and few young men can be found who 


Will turn aw 


1y from the glittering prize in prospect, to 











Tue Union.—While the ocean of political life is 


heaving and raging with the storm of partisan pas- 


sions among the men of America, the women, the true 


conservators of peace and good-will, should be careful 


to cultivate every gentle feeling, and give prominence 


to every noble exhibition of patriotism. Such was the 


spirit of the beautiful poem* lately written by HENRY 
W. LoncFreLLow, from which we give the following 
extract. Let every mother teach it to her children :— 
** Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 


Is hanging b fate 





“athless on thy 
We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, each sail, each rope, 
W hat anvils rang, 
In what forge 
Were shaped the 


what hammers beat, 


a heat 





ana whe 


anchors of thy hope! 


Fear not ¢ i sudden sound and shock— 


*Tis but the wave, and not the rock ; 


*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 


In spite of rock and tempest roar 





In spite of false lights on the shore, 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 





Our hearts, pes are all with thee— 


our tears 


Our hearts, ir hopes, our prayers, 


Are all with thee—are all with thee 


Tur Lapies’ Crivurs, alluded to in our last number, 














the sober, patience-taxing, thankless busine ft are incrensing all over our land We shall soon have 
img sch > Where shall teachers be found t e a select circle of friends in every village and town, 

MY TINGS OF nd foreign, Who must b where the Lady’s Book will be the centre of attractix 
edu P — or lost, worse han lost It is very pleasant to feel that, in thus drawing the 
sO Sher « ns eC, i Rammers Making any minds d hearts of our readers towards each othe 

— ee BRICHS the Young © wo me and to the same moral truths, we are streng 
eee SS SP eae Sane Ar ey sense Comm Phey ing the bonds of our national Union, which, next to 
aves ; An enlightened public sentiment w “sev our faith in God, should be our most cherished senti- 
mand and s il reward their services; for on them, 

ment 
itist st, is to devolve the high duty « ( ing _— 
the ! rs of the childre of the nation 

We have 1 room for further remarks this 1 t To Cor SPONDENTS.— The following articles are 

t we cannot close without exprese*ng our deep tti- recepted A Glance of Moonshine,” * Parting 
ficati it t result of this experiment o r to My ¢ Lord Byron “The Harvest of 
wor n he place as teacher of the young I er T oug ‘Stan- 
office, he iission. Tos rth these important truths zas, by ‘“* The 
has been the great aim of the editor of the I s Crucif Cot 
Book ; and the unprecedented success of this periodical tage 
proves that tts aims are in ac MunCce W Lie s 
oe er * e Building of the Ship.”’ 

_———___*+ Boe oe —_ 
EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 

POEMS. By Sarah A. Nowell. Boston: A. Thomp- left dependent on her talents; she is a widow, and har 
son This litt book has merits of its own that ld a little daughter to support Let her gentle voice be 
mesure ita warm welcome w 1 those w have hearts encouraged We commend her poems to our readers 
to feel the beauty and holiness of poet ispirations ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
These the w r ex ts with an carnest spirit; and RECTORS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITU 
though her poems are not all of them wrought out with TION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, FOR 1849, 
artistic sk yet the sentiment is ulways true and This benevolent institution has been established about 
often striking By the death of her husband, she is thirty years. Its success is perfect The pupils un 














prove wonder and nothing now seems wanting the author. The sketches are short and concis¢ t 
except an increase of funds We hope the means of full of terest The volume is embellished by :« ie 
educating every deaf mute in the State w e obtained portrait of the present Queen Isabel Its poy arity 
rhe s ess of this plan is a great triamph for the the- cannot be doubted 
ry those who hold that the State ought to provide DESULTORIA: THE RECOVERED MSS. OF 
for ar ke sure of the education of eve \ in AN ECCENTRIC. Same publishers. Whoeve the ( 
s. If those who car t ¢ er ‘ speak author of this singular volume, he may certainly 
} means of education, el 1 the gratulate | self on being rea here is a certa 
g m mere c s to the dig { 180Nn, fas nation about the style and sentiment that ¢ ns 
\ k vledge of 1 ila f what e attention and captivates the imag tion « 8 
not hope when this power of ed shall reader—a sort of mesmeric influence impossible 
ind universally applied, f i od to overce 
P . who have the senses perfec ire ¢ ed Mr. Wm. 8S. Martien. No. 142 Chestnut Street. has 
mpitia thee ¢ divine fa , 2 the above v s for sale 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By Her Giles, THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA. By 
I Reed, & Fields, Bost Haz k Mitchell, Thomas Powell. Stringer & Townsend, New York - 





| i \t ve F B is tt ago, we chronicled the adver 
( rous a ) His first work was the ng 
\ 4 f Eng id about which erit s ced 
s are ) \ t H e I es a ve readable book disy 8 
S . , i Inge in his narrations The pre 1€ 
f I t ( e ha ill who purchased the firs ey 
this tf a better opinion of ( an 
OGATSKY’S GOLDEN TREASURY es The work is got up in the usual ne 
SERLE’S CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER tyle of these enterprising publishers. It | 
HAMILTON'S LIFE OF BISHOP HALL. Three be the first series, and the authors described are ar g 
8 V i e re- t I e now omitted l i the 





R Carter, of New York r sale THE RED INDIANS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
ere Vn. 8. M No. 12 Che t Street By Charles Aug s Murray. T.B. Pete: I aia 


VELERS A é ntly | sume a will be delighted to me , 
t ‘ s for g t eg l n a ¢ é il sphere He e1 ‘ 

via P 1. Ww n J , WwW. G é v f ist \ 1 trad n, and 1 

Ca i New York Expre I t ul \ ks up one of the most inte 


Pete I isher tur it, he has strate M 
SKETCHES OF MINESOTA. By E.S. Seymour number of beautiful engravings. It must 
iH & Broth New York; L & Blakiston, Poy book 


r { ‘ his rac \ e em ces i ents FANNY HERVEY OR, THE MOTHER’S 
t the New England of the West’? d v CHOICE H. Long & Brother, New York I t 


' t ' s 
t U f 1ni9 I a fine map of ¢ ( f the British press on s wit 
Phe cor ites a mass of I the highest character It possesses the um 
, ; the first P extended t I ! g too long, and is fu i inte 
i the subje it must f « e a ) to er 


x THE LAWS OF LOVE A complete 
1 MODERN HISTORY, FROM THE TIME OF lantry, from the French of Horace R n. I 
LUTHER TO THE FALL OF NAPOLEON By direct 3 on all sorts of matters « ecte 


Burgess, New York, and for sale r. B. Pes 





P wel; i rhis work, by a cele ed lecturer on I 
hist s inter for the use of s and « eges THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARI 
j ’ ! sis « mos | int t “al events. Browne. C. M. Saxton, New ¥ kK; Lindsay & ! 
u s er a ir and ¢ int s ‘ | iston, P adely i An elegant me f 
st mer We should t x it W | hundred page illustrated wi I ( ¢ 
I ir text k It « my ses the ¢ rin, histor il I i¢ 
MISCELLANIES By J. T. Hea Baker & erent bree { domestic pot 
= New Y \ I 8 } ¢ S spe I re ns for the breeding, crossit i ' 
is an at zed ed t, a has ay] Lit of and preparation for market, and for t t " 
¢ t The ect is to place t e | principal diseases to which the s ‘ VE 
rr versions of the articles composing the v ne, from authentic sources and persona ervati It 
iving (as is alleged) been surreptitiously pub- an exceedingly valuable work to the farmer ni 
mangled form by some publisher not having teur We are told that the complete f r 4 


in five ra 


eye rhe ticism on Grisw s Prose Writers of ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPI By 
! ‘ t I >» yolume Alonzo Gray, A. M A new, : evident very 
ANNALS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN By v e W kK, des ed as a text- cf i 


4 a Ge ¢ bel ¢ yu shers s | s a volume hig seh s ri eges The 














by Harper & Brothers, New York, and is for sale here 
by Lindsay & Blakiston 


HANDS. NOT HEARTS. By Janet W. Wilkinson. 





Same publishers It is a new novel The story is 
thrilling, and enchains the interest to the end, it being 
made up of the usual concomitants of an interesting 
novel—love, rivalry, blood, murder, &c. &c 

A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN 


& 








LITERATURE By Mrs. M. E. Foster a 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. The design is an excellent 
one, furn ing families and schools a convenient synop- 
sis ot writers of the various countries in Europe, 
from elith to the 19th centuries ies, of 
course, are short, but admirably condensed. The work 
cdeserves an extensive saie 


‘Ee AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT 


SOUTHEY. Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay 
& Blakiston, Philadelphia We have received the 
second part of these interesting reminiscences, Which 


brings the life of the author down to 1805. The work 


will be completed in si 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
OF DR. CHALMERS 
will be competed in 
A large p m of 

Dr. Hanna, 
: 


tever deliciencies there n 


X parts 
LIFE AND 


Same publishers 


WRITINGS 
This work 
only the first of 


three volumes, 


which is <« rti it isin Dr. C.’s own 


words—the editor, merely weaving it to- 


ippiving wha ly 


gether 
be Its value will, of course, be readily perceived 
It is published 
Works” of Dr. C 

THE DANDELION, THE ROSE-BUD, AND THE 
MOSS-CUP. Three neat 
by Mrs. E. Oakes and 
& Co., Buffalo, N.Y 
able accessions to young people’s libraries. 
D. & Co list of 
standard works I 

CICERONIS ORATIONES 
Philadelphia. An 


i 


in uniform style with the ‘* Posthumous 


little volumes for children, 


written Smith, published by 


Derby They are valu- 


Messrs 


other excellent and 


George H 
send us also a 
they publish 

Blanchard, 


Lea & 


other volume of the admirable eclassi- 
imitz and Zuinpt 
nvenient form is not their chief merit 


RISE, AND PRESENT 
RE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


eal series edited by Drs. Se “heir 


neat 
THE 
STRU¢ 


ina ¢ 
PROGRESS, 


rt THE 





By Rev. Matthew Harrison, A. M E.C. & J. Biddle, 
Philadelphia This is an invaluable addition to the 
libraries irians and lexicographers The - 
thor, an ¢ Bi sé ir, Was admiral fitted 
for the task, a is accomplished it most ecessiully 
He goes ck to the ery rudime sof the language 
and traces it down ste} y step to its present condition, 


ENGLAND 
W 


Vol 
Moore, Phi- 


STORY OF 
Boston; J 


HUME’S HI 


Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 

ladely ’ This completes this cheap, unabridged edi- 
tion This splendid work is now within the reach of 
the poorest. It will bet llowed speedily | Gi n’s 
R n History,’’ in the same style 


THE DEBTOR’S DAUGHTER: OR, LIFE 
ITS CHANGES. By Arthur. T. B. Pete 


Philadelphia Another Arthur’s exquisite tales 


AND 
T. 5S rson, 


of Mr 


of domestic life, written as no euthor but he can write 
In spite of s prolific nature, he certainly does manage 
to get out the most re udable books of the day Hlis 
present ¢ rt is no whit behind his former ones 


RIVERTOWN, 
AND VERSE. By Mrs 
& Mitchell, Philadelphia 


a fine portrait of the 


GOSSIPS WITH 
HES IN 
Neal 


OF 
PROSE 


Hazard 


THE 
SKET¢ 
Joseph C 


Publis au- 


lin two parts, with 
l, &e., it 


season, and reflects great credit on the 


Typographica is one of the neatest 


thor 


books of the 





OF TABLE 
BLE, 


35 


f young and enterprising publishers. As for the literary 
, 


contents, Mrs. Neal’s reputation is so well established 


that it is hardly necessary to speak of them. She isan 


extraordinary womaa, and may cengratulate herself on 


having made a most successful debut. Her numerous 


large 





friends and admirers should soon dispose of a 
work 


WORKS OF JAMES MONT 


edition of the presen 
THE POETICAL 
GOMERY. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN 
to 


In our March number, we credited these books 





John Locken, by mistake. They are published by John 
Ball, No. 48 North Fourth Street, 
lisher, who certainly deserves credit for these hand- 
R. 
wold was the editor of the edition of ‘* Montgomery 
Rufus W. Griswold, D.D.”’ 
OF THE OLD SCHOOL 
Stratton & 


A republication of one of James's most 





pub 


an enterp! ising 


some volumes. We also stated that Rev Gris- 

It should have been ‘‘ Rey 
THE GENTLEMAN 

By G.P.R 


and St. Louis 


James. Barnard, Cincinnati 


popular novels. It is published in very neat style 


by 
these enterprising publishers of the 
the West 

OLIVER GOLDFINCH: OR, THE HYPOCRITE 
By 
esting and thrilling tale of real life 


curred in New York, 
mn 


** queen city’? of 


Emerson Bennett. Same publishers. A very inter- 
The incidents oc- 
i 


and will be well remembered by 


ist readers. This author is rapidly an en- 


assuming 
Viable position among the writers of America 
THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE By Edward 
, Sampson, & Co., Boston; J. W. Moore 
We h 
is work, noticed incident- 
H. 
It will 
and will be published in 
** Hume 
Arrott B 


This 


Gibbon, 
Esq. 
and Robert 


ceived the 


E 
first vi 


> >1,3) Bouts te 
Peterson, Philadelphia ive Te- 


lume of t 


ally in another column. It is edited by the Rev 





Milman, who furnishes many valuable notes 


be completed in six volumes, 
uniform style with “ Mae 


THE CONVICT SHIP 


Lindsay & Blakiston, P 


itulay’’ and 


By Colin owning 
iladelphia 


is a simMy ie 





the results of scriptural instruction and 


narrative of 





moral discipline on board the ‘* Earl Grey The au- 
thor 1s a physi in and surgeon in the English service, 
and was an eyewitness to the re its he delineates 
The vol is prefaced by Rev. James H. Fowles 
Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia 


It is exceedingly in g to the philanthré 


moral reformer 

THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID COPPER- 
FIELD THE YOUNGER, OF BLUNDERSTONE 
ROOKERY By ¢ irles Dickens Lea & Blanchard 
Philadelphia We have received the first part of this 
admirable work of the immortal Boz compri g 
176 pages, handsomely illustrated by H. K. Browne 
It will be completed in two parts, and is certair 
equal if not superior to anything from the pen of Dic 
ens. Those who have not read it havea rich treat in 


prospect 
THE 

CANS 

Agents, 


ILLUSTRIOUS AMERI- 
Getz & 


GALLERY OF 
We have received 
No.3 Hart's Buildings, 


from Messrs 


Sixth above Chestnut 


Street, the second nur rof this truly national we 

It contains a finely er ved keness of the Hon. J. ¢ 
Calhoun, Senator from South Carolina. The portrait 
is from a Daguerreotype by Brady, engraved by D’ Avig- 


non. A spirited biographical sketch, beautifully print- 


ed, accompanies the ] rait 
HISTORY OF PENDENNIS 
Lindsay & B! 


others, and 


No. 4 
We 


Harper & 


ikiston have before 


Br 











‘eo 























‘© My Annte O°’ Words and music by William O 
Batem One ot the finest songs of the age. and one 
destined to live out ten thousand of the common pro- 
ductions of the day The title-p: re, contait gamag 
nificent col lt lithograph by Wagner & McGuigan, is 
the most elegant that ever graced music Mr. Walker 
certainly bears off the palm in the style of publishing 
musi In this case, the song is worthy of it 


The Helen Polka. By C. Mueller. 





B int Variations on Maretzek’s ted Rondo 
Fina in Linda By ¢ irles Grobe MM Grobe has 





aimost lone himself in the production of this splen- 
did aff There are eleven pages of the finest music 
The Tip-Top Polka By Max Muretzek Last, but 
not least Words cannot describe the magnificence of 
I $ pie e orches 4 
att ‘ t ‘ ip 
P 1 lance to its 
at ut eat ex- 








Me 8 chth Street 
have s her lot of their new and cheap sic 
oO t still unabated that the es 1 
ex I in so handsome a style f ) alla 
I I'he charge but a it one-fourth the prices 

a ther pu shers. The present se n is 





l F connection with “C rw my own Jean- 
7 Soldier’s Wedding, ind the Jeannett 
and Jeannot Polka ull in a handsome li iphed 
cover, for only twenty-five cents, Just one-fourth the 
usual | They can be had separately for a single 
fi; This is enterprise, indeed 

Don’t call me a Flirt A very comical and amusing 
song, W by the kind permission of the publishers, 
we hope in some future number to present to our 
rea s 


» La Belle Polka, and Muscogee 








Lad P ! ree very creditable productions, by 
t talented Francis Rziha. The latter introduces the 
favorite melody ** My Pretty Yellow Gi 

Va l’Amour. By Matthias Keller A very ensy 
an beautiful waltz, by a most promising author 

J wnette and Jeannot Quadri es By Gloves Thi 
s} cow 1 the songs above r é 

7 I rt Waltzes. By Charles Reps. Comprising 
the Ma J e Wal ind the Fa | Waltz 
T! t e, and lay much taste and knowledge 

WwW are ted to T. C. Andrews, 7 er, N 
21S y en Stre Philade 1, for co} {ti 
Mazuls I u Quad t composed tor the piano- 
i I 4 Bec ke 

W i ebted to the same pul er for ¢ s 
vo J r tnd J mot,a quickstep nd the Pay 
rama f t, composed tor the piano-for by J. ¢ 


Tue SovurnHern Metuoptst Putprt, by our friend 
Deems, keeps up with the popular tide of improveme 


7 beautifully engraved heads of the | ilar preach 


¢ i ) some of the northern w i engraving 





pleasure of informing our numerous 





readers that the portrait of Mrs. HAL is now in the 
printer’s hands; but, as it takes five months to print 
ol ou timense edition, they must not ivok tor it too 
svon 
The R ling, Bucks, and Schuylkill Journal says 
The ¥ Bride’s Trials,’ by Mrs. J. C. Neal, isa 
I st W 1a il, and will g t rounds 
‘ e we s lhe 8 i not, as is en the 
case t credit Godey with ems he es the 
I 
We pe, asist f the case, that they \ nm 
I ' ve, V 1 the G sof Ri t 4 
s il « er of Mrs. Ne s | irt ’ 
pore ive bee ishe n k form Llazard & 
Mi f this 
An Excel nT IpeEa.—We give the f wing ex 
tract of a t m the ¢ of an lt per 
rhe s ! tare! pl will 
the Lady’s B \ l el ’ t le ay iti 
tol wi e I sent t ‘ I think 
e edi W 1 € 1 { ij 4 
1 ey Ww d not be 1 by borrowe 
Tue following s estion we W with pleasure 
{ W l K SE \ en they sen eir Work 
V flix the | et ‘ 
Ben NI Ari 
\ w me t ce es es ! review 


i, | is Il Sssibie to ascertain 


We have been favored witha sight of two of Brown's 


beautiful miniatures 1mother and daughter, both lo 
dies well known in this cit There is no artist in this 
country—pe ips net in the world—that can surpas 
the beautiful minuteness of Mr. Brown’s pencil. His 
stu is at No. 140 Pine Street 


We have for the present got through all our orders 





| g 
for t List s Book Now we can receive orders and 
exe te them ¢twstanter but, from appearances, we 
shall e to re nt eve number from January For 
tunately, the K IS § eotyped, a eve new sul 
8 can t ed with the ‘* Book’? from the 
‘ ¢ f the year lo give some idea of the 
1 ense | 1 f Godey’s La s Book, we w 
s that f i Fel \ 14 to March 1, the increase 
‘ ( f iments and subscribers, was six tl 
s 1 t ’ red and { rteen coy s—and this fr 
ill parts the | north, east, s and west 
O ( i f nds are informed t they can have 
e La sb ‘ es by adding one ar for 
postage to ea s iption -_ a < h of gs 
copies wou t $16, and so on in prop 1on to the 
nu erin the clu 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STEEL FASIIION 
PLATE 


Figure 1st.—Dinner Dress. Spotted India musli 


withad ble skirt hanging very full A berthe of t) 
same style, and frills upon the short sleeves. The eap 
is loft B eels lace, with bou etof blust 
I s at the ears, a i lon wreath 








e, uniting them A bouquet de corsage to corre- 
! It will be observed that the belt is of thick 
ia ribbon, with flowing ends, and fastened by a 
| er buckle or slide 

“1 —MoORNING DREss of crape barége, a plain 
eol no figure or embroidery The skirt is made 





1 seven graduated tucks, the most proper 


Each tuck is headed 


for all thin materials 
i very narrow silk braid put on plain. The cor- 
tly full, and ends with a very small bas- 


hair is arranged simply, and without 





UPON PHILADELPHIA SPRING 
FASHIONS. 


CHIT-CHAT 


be a mystery to gentlemen whose shopping 











i nded by the hatter’s, the tailor’s, and the furnish- 
ing store, what ladies are so much occupied about at 
the precise moment of this present writing Children 
are neglected, dinners del ryed, and servants ‘* put out,”’ 
wed tnot, in more than one usually ‘ well-regu- 
lated family’’—shopping being considered by the lady 
of the house as one of those “accidents that will 
h en 

Ser ly, dear northern reader—you who have 
gen emerged from velvets and furs—our fashion- 
" thoroughtares are displaying the most inviting 
windows; and few female hearts or purses can resist 
the temptation so glaringly set fort! And now, first 
of all, for 

Dress Goops.—The variety of fabrics is so great that 
we ircely know how to catalogue and scribe them; 
but to commence with the chintz counter at Le vy’s, 
we shall find, in every variety of color and pattern, the 
most delicate French, English, and American prints 


children’s school-dresses, 


will look 


morning 


is nicer for 


nothing 


they nearly as good 


White 


ince, washed carefull 


19 new with every successive Monday 


grounds, with small stars, spots, and palm leaves, in 
plain orl rat cvlors, are the favorite patterns 

rhe mousselines de laine do not difler materially from 
those of former seasons; they are printed in bright, 
fresh colors, and are also admirable for children 

If we inquire for lawns, we shall be shown the 
pattern books from which to select Here are plain 





colors, blue, pink, buff, and green; or these grounds, 
with small white spots or stripes 

Next baréges. Here is the old style, with plain buff 
or green grounds, and a neat flower in br colors 
Sut there are several new varicties, as the cashmere 


barége, a cashmere pattern on a white ground; and 


palm patterns of the same, lie beside it. The greatest 


novelty, however, is an all-wool barége, a white 


ground with a neat, delicate vine of green foliage and 


bright rose-buds. The soft texture is attributed to the 
peculiar kind of wool from which it is manufactured 
by the peasants in the mountain districts of Switzer- 
Jand 

But since ladies complain, and with truth, that ba- 


réeges do not wear well, the gallant French manufac- 
turers have aroused their inventive faculties to produce 
a variety of substitutes Among them, we find silk 


Albarines, very little more expensive than barége, and 


much stronger They come in plain colors; also in 


white grounds with chintz patterns, as do most of the 
others we shall enumerate—Argentine, Sicilian, Hun- 


enne, and Ty- 





girian, Grennadine, Louisienne, Geor; 


ANT rT A v's T a 
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rolienne: T st three varieties are by far the most 


beautiful. Tyrolienne is a muslin of silk 


Crape de Paris is an exquisite fabric, and comes in 


plain colors, as pink, cherry, buff; also in printed pat- 


terns 

Chinese or Nankin crapes are much inquired for 
They are steadily growing in favor with our ladies, 
now that the multitude of stiff skirts which interfered 


with their soft folds are laid aside. They take the most 


brilliant as well as delicate colors, and ranged from the 


buif) and Marie Louise blue, a shade between mazarine 





ightest cherry to the palest blue Corn ec r (a deep 


and cerulean, ¢ most fashionable spring colors, 


for parasols as well as for dresses—though as regards 


the last, dark green, and green and black never go out, 





because of the admirable shade given by them to the 
eye 8. ? 

Spring silks are much neater and less dashing than 
those that have been worn. We have been shown one 
that could searcely be rivaled for elegance. It is com- 


posed of stripes three or four inches wide, altern ating 


from plain white, richly watered, to white satin, with 
an exquisite bouquet of flowers in bright eolors at 
regular intervals It is at once rich and unique. But 
who could wear it with effect? We know of but one 
or two faces that could brave the test among the many 


Street 


We 


iin, substantial Mantua silk, 


Chestnut seem to see a 
to 


and predict that, with the fall, they alone will be in- 


that shine upon 


gradual return the pl 


quired for by people of the best taste The bizarre 


style, in figure and color, will be left to secluded ham- 
lets, and those people found in all cities who are in- 
nately vulgar in air and taste 





Thin materials will be made with full skirts, sleeves 

















gathered at the wrist, and infants’ waists, co d 
silk, and gathered full intoa straight belt No point 
whatever. Belt ribbons of every color will be worn 
with short or flowing cords, as suits inclination. The 
Waist cannot be too long from the arm to the belt; but 
the length is not increased at the boddice ‘Low 
necks’? : short sleeves for young girls and children 
ManTittas.—We shall be obliged to } to the 
end of our chat, having expended so much more upon 
the dress itself. Mantillas will be worn as much, if 
not more, than the past season, when scarfs for the 
time took their place. There is great va y in their 
shape ; but, as far as general description goes, they are 


smaller than those of | 


, and with the fronts 
ite color is Marie 


ded to 





of a yard or more bel 


en tablier or apron fashion. The 


Louise blue, which we have before all ; and the 
is worsted lace, which 
silk, 


London this winter 


greatest novelty in trimming 
and has been very 


It is, 


as it does not easily 


comes in all colors to match the 


much worn in Paris and in 


reality, cl 





‘aper than anything else, 
Embroi 
them; but the patterns are novel, introducing heavy 
Er 


rked seall 


lery is still much worn 





spot or upon 





spots and bars of work broidered mantillas may 


lace, or we ps, with a large dot 


be finished by 


in the centre of each. Ruches of ribbon and silk are 


also employed. The last is fringed when of two colors, 
and has an extremely pretty effect 

our next 
s great fa- 


Bonnets in fall, will be discussed in isene 


early the ensuing month. The straws are a 


vorites as ever, there being several new varieties 


longer at 





shape is slightly varied, thongh much 
of the fashion so prevalent some ten years since 
Spring traveling and riding dresses will also form 


FP asHIoN. 


ears, 


part of our next chit-chat 
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